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se ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 


{nstituted 1822. Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1830. 
Under the immediate Patronage of 
Her Most Gracious Majesty the QUEEN. 

His Royal Highness the ce of WALES. 
Her Royal Highness the Princess of WALES. 
His Royal Highness the Duke of EDINBURGH. 
Her Royal Highness the Princess CHRISTIAN. 
His Royal Highness the Duke of CAMBRIDGE, 
Her Royal Highness the Duchess of TECK. 
His Serene Highness the Duke of TECK, and 
Ilis Royal Highness the Prince CHRISTIAN, 
President—The Right Hon. the Earl of DUDLEY. 

_ Principal—~PROFESSOR MACFARREN. 


The next PUBLIC REHEARSAL, open to Subscribers, Members, and 
Associates, will take place at ST. JAMES’S TALL, on THURSDAY MORNING, 
the $th inst., at ‘Two o’clock. The programme will be selected from the works of 
the late Sir Sterndale Bennett, and include the Sacred Cantata ‘‘The Woman of 
Samaria,” the Symphony in G minor, and portions of the Pianoforte Concertos 
in C minor and F minor. 

Conductor—Mr, Walter Macfarren, 

Admission, One Shilling ; Tickets, 2s. 6d., and 5%., to be obtained at the 
Institution, or at St. James’s Hall. 

By order, JOHN GILL, Secretary. 
Royat AcapEMy oF Music, 
4, Tenterden-street, Hanover-square. 
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dl BRITAIN, Instituted in 1738, for the Maintenance of Aged Indigent 
Musicians, their Widows and Orphans, 12, Lisle-street, Leicester-square, W, 
of Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1789. 
, Patroness—Her Most Gracious Majesty the QUEEN. 
H.R.R. the Prince of WALES, K.G. 
Patrons; H,R,H. the Duke of EDINBURGH, K.G, 
| H,R.H. the Duke of CAMBRIDGE, K.G., 
me The 187th ANNIVERSARY FESTIVAL will take place on Saturday, April 
10, at Willis’s Rooms. President of the day, the Right Hon. the Karl 
- BEAUCHAMP. 
The musical arrangements will be on the usual extensive scale. 
Dinner at half-past 6 for 7 pee: 
§ Tickets, one guinea each, Py (cham e, Claret, &c.), to be had 
he of the Committee ; the wittg and at Willis’s ms. 
STANLE LUCAS, Secretary, 84, New Bond-street, W. 
N HILHARMONIC SOCIETY—Sixty-third Season, 1875.— 
air , Conductor, Mr, W. G. CUSINS,—St. James’s Hall, on Monday evenings, 
April 12, April 26, May 10, May 24, June 7, June 21, and July 5, commencing 
. a 8 o'clock. Subscription for the eight concerts:—Stalls in area or front 
ruly tow of balcony, three g' 3 reserved balcony seats, two guineas ; area or 
baloony, unreserved, one guinea. Tickets will be issued to subscribers of last 
3 season on the 15th to the 24th inst. On and after the 1st March tickets will be 
y to new subscribers, Stanley Lucas, Weber, and Co., 84, New Bond- 
. treet, W. ; usual Agents; and at Austin’s Ticket Office, St. James’s Hall. 
a By order, 
vill STANLEY LUCAS, Sec.,.84, New Bond-street, W. 
B HE MUSICAL ARTISTS’ SOCIETY. The next Trial of 
y j Vou Compositions will take place on SATURDAY, APRIL 17th, at Eight 
d Members are requested to register their Works for thi 
a” al, Further Pr 4 res eir Works for this and subsequent 
ARTHUR O‘LEARY, Hon. Sec., 84, New Bond-street, W. 
Ce. i ’ 
ols. Ms JOSEPHINE SHERRINGTON begs to say that she 
will return to Town for the Season, April 18th, after her Provincial Tour. 
1T communications to be addressed to her new residence, 40, York-street, 
Portman-square. 
CH. hE 
ly. 





T° PIANOFORTE TUNERS: one who can play and teach. 


& good opening for a young man in Aldershot. An old 
ublished firm will give the whole of their work to any one with whom they may 
Apply to Mr, Holmes, Post Office, Aldershot. 




















NOW READY. 





WALLACE’S 


CELEBRATED OPERA 


“MARITAN A,” 


WITH 


ENGLISH AND ITALIAN TEXT. 





THE ITALIAN TRANSLATION AND RECITATIVES 


BY 


SIGNOR ZAFFIRA. 


SET TO MUSIC 


TITO MATTEL | 


RANA eens: 


PRICE: 


PAPER COVERS .- : : 5s. 
BOUND 7s. 6d. 





LONDON : 
HUTCHINGS AND ROMER, 


9, CONDUIT STREET, REGENT STREET, W. 


And can be had of all Musiosellers in the United Kingdom 
and the Colonies. 
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CONCERTED MUSIC 


FOR FEMALE VOICES 


PUBLISHED BY 


LAMBORN COCK, 
63, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON. 





CHAMBER TRIOS, 


With Appropriate Words. Consisting of Compositions by the 


MOST EMINENT ENGLISH AND FOREIGN COMPOSERS, 





CHAMBER MADRIGALS. 


A Series selected from the Works of the most Celebrated 
Composers, and expressly adapted for Three Voices by JOHN 
BARNETT. The Words written [by W. H. BELLAMY, 
G. LINLEY, &c. 


8 
1. WHERE THE LONE NIGHTINGALE......Festa.. 1 
2. SHOULD I ESSAY THY CHARMS TO TELL..Ford.. 1 
. O SHALL WE CLIMB THE MOUNTAINS!..Weelkes 1 
. SEE CROWNED WITH ROSES.........+..Weelkes 1 
. THE SPRING IS COMING ...... 2 
}. ONE SUMMER’S DAY 1 





CHAMBER ANTHEMS. 


Twenty-one Numbers. 


THREE-PART SONGS 


3y HATTON, FERDINAND HILLER, C. A. MACIRONE, 
LOUIS LIEBE, &c., &e. 








FOUR-PART SONGS 


By HATTON, PRESCOTT, and MENDELSSOHN. 





Detailed Lists to be had on application to the Publisher, 


LAMBORN COCK, 


NEW BOND STREET, 
(CORNER OF BROOK STREET), LONDON, 





J.B. CRAMER & CO.’S PIANOFORTES, 





N acknowledging the very great favour which thei 
Pianofortes have received from the Public, J. B. Cramer and 

Co. take this opportunity to state that the large demand caused 
by the high repute in which all the Instruments of their many. 
facture are held has severely taxed their productive power, and in 
some cases @ slight delay has occurred in the execution of orders, 
The extension of the factories now in progress, will speedily 
enable J, B. CRamER & Co. to avoid any further disappointment. 


J. B. Cramer & Co. would call particular attention to their 
three specialities in the upright pianofortes :— 


1—THE PIANETTE. 


The PIANETTE is well-known throughout the United Kingdom as a compact 
and perfect instrument, both as regards tone and touch, Its price ranges 
from 23 to 50 guineas. 


2—THE MIGNON. 


The MIGNON is an enlarged pianette, strung on the plan of the Grand 
Pianoforte, with steel bridge and brass studs. The tone is broad and vocal, and 
the instrument has giyen universal satisfaction. Price from 40 to 60 guineas, 


3.—THE SEMI-OBLIQUE. 


The SEMI-OBLIQUE obtains a greater length of vibrating strings, by these 
being placed diagonally. It has a full round tone, with perfect sustaining power 
combined with great brilliancy. The Price rabges from 50 to 75 guineas. 


In all these instruments the touch is facile and crisp, and the repetition 
perfect. 





THE MIGNON GRAND. 


The MIGNON GRAND Pianoforte is the best horizontal instrument of the 
kind ; it more than replaces the obsolete ‘‘ Grand Square,” which, since squares 
have gone out, has been without a representative. The tone is powerful, well- 
sustained, brilliant, and with a perfect staccato. The touch leaves nothing to 
be desired. This Pianoforte is but six feet in length ; it costs 75 guineas in rose- 
wood, with the square end and trichord treble, and 85 guineas in walnut; with 
circular end, and trichord throughout, 90 guineas in rosewood, and 105 guiness 
in walnut. There is a larger instrument of the same kind, seven feet long, 
costing 110 and 130 guineas. 


J. B. Cramen’s Pianofortes deservedly rank with those of the long-established 
and most celebrated makers. They belong to the highest class of Musical 
Iustruments, and have nothing in common with the “articles of furniture,” 
whose sole recommendation is cheapness. Occasionally clumsy attempts ar 
made at imitating their manufacture and trade mark ; detection is generally easy, 
but, in case of doubt, J. B. Cramur & Co, will be happy to verify any pianoforte 
said to be made by their firm. 


The whole of England and Wales is supplied from J. B. Cramen & Co.'s 
depots in Regent Street, W., and Moorgate Street, E.C., London ; and West 
Street, Brighton. Scotland by Woop & Co., and Jonn Purvi, Edinburgh, and 
J. Murm Woop & Co., Glasgow; Ireland by Cramzr, Woop & Co., Dublia, 
Caamsk, Woop & Co., Belfast. 





RAND PIANOFORTES.—J. B. CRAMER and CO. mani- 
facture an admirable GRAND PIANOFORTE (the Mignon), in Rosewoo! 
at 75 Guineas, Walnut, 85 Guineas. 


MERICAN ORGANS.—J. B. CRAMER and CO. manufacture 
AMERICAN ORGANS, from 15 to 250 Guineas. 


ARMONIUMS.—J. B. CRAMER and CO. manufacture 
HARMONIUMS from 6 to 150 Guineas. 





207 & 209, REGENT STREET; and 
43, 44, 45, & 46, MOORGATBE STREET, CITY. 
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TANLEY LUCAS, WEBER, and CO., Music Publishers, 
. Yoreign Music Impo and Dealers in Musical Instruments. In 
direct communication with all the principal Continental Bw 5 vay in Leipzig, 
perlin, Hamburg, Paris, Vienna, and Milan. Rooms for Teaching or Practising. 

-nofortes, American Organs, Harmoniums, and all kinds of New and Second- 
hand Musical Instruments on Sale or Hire.—84, New Bond-street (three doors 
hom Oxford-street), and 3084, Oxford-street, London, W. 





HE PHILOSOPHY OF THE VOICE (reprinted from the 
T “ Medical Press and Circular”), showing the Right and Wrong Action of 
Voice in Speech and Song. By CHARLES LUNN. Price Qne Shillling. 


«Mr, Lunn thoroughly understands the subject.”—Oxford Chronicle. 

“The work is amg ye | written.” —Cambridge Express, 

“Very interesting to the medical profession, while every teacher of singing 
should carefully study it.......If Mr. Lunn be right, some of the most popular 
teachers are wrong, and his arguments are sufficiently weighty to call forth 
their careful consideration.”——-The Doctor. 

“Among thorough musical reformers few are better entitled to a hearing than 
Mr. Charles Lunn.” —Orchestra. 

“Mr, Luan is evidently, though a determined reformer, no fanatic, and no 
mere advertising adventurer. He thoroughly believes in the truth of all he 
writes, and decidedly has his subjeet at his fingers’ ends. Neither is the work a 
mere copy of former productions : but on the contrary, it shows an originality of 
thought and'a novelty of ideas which entitle it, at least, to thoughtful con- 
sideration. In support of his theory he brings forward a mass of evidence...... 
anda quai of hard logic, and generally argues out the entire question 
ina thoroughly exhaustive manner.”—Figaro. : 


BAILuzRB, TrNDALL & Cox, King William-street, Strand ; 
and all Booksellers. 








CRAMER'S CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


tea CHRISTMAS CAROLS, New and Old, price (in 
Elegant Cover) 1s. ; or, in two parts, Price 6d. each. 


NRAMER’S VOCAL GEMS, in 4 vols., Cloth, price 6s. each; 

U or, in ornamental cover, 4s. each. Each Volume is complete 
in itself, and contains from 100 to 120 Songs by the most 
Celebrated Composers—Wallace, Balfe, Smart, &c, 


“) gamma NEW DANCE ALBUM for 1875. Price 3s. 











_ NEW SONG ALBUM for 1875. Price 3s. 





| _—__ca NEW ALBUM OF PIANOFORTE MUSIC 
for 1875. Price 3s. 

HE MILLER AND HIS MAN. A Christmas Extravaganza. 
Written by F. C. BURNAND. Music by ARTHUR SULLIVAN and 

J. F, SIMPSON. Price 2s. 6d. nett. 
HE SONGS OF WALES: with Notes to the Songs and 
Literary Introduction. The whole Edited by JOHN THOMAS. Cloth, 
fro, 10s, 6d. ; half morocco, 12s, ‘‘ A capital Presentation Work for Christmas.” 


London: J. B. CRAMER & CO., 201, Regent Street. 











CRAMER’S OPERA BOUFFE CABINET. 


Pbonano : THE WHOLE OF THE MUSIC, ‘as sung 

at the STRAND THEATRE. Illustrated, price 2s. 

\ Y NEW MAID, Operetta. Written by H. B. FARNIE. 
Composed by CHARLES LECOCQ. Illustrated, price 1s. 

HE BARBER OF BATH, Operetta in One Act. Written 
A, H. B. FARNIE, Composed by J. OFFENBACH. Illustrated, 
dhe SLEEPING QUEEN, Operetta. Written by H. B. 

FARNIE. Composed by M. W. BALVE. Price 3s. 
EMESIS, Bouffonnerie Musicale. Written by H. B. 
FARNIE. Price 2s, 

In the Press. 
ETAINED ON BOTH SIDES. Operetta. Written by 
Hi, B. FARNIE. Composed by CHARLES LECOCQ. 





.B, CRAMER & CO., 201, Regent Street, W.; 
Wholesale Department: 11, Little Marlborough Street, W. 





Price Threepence ; by post, Threepence Halfpenny. 


HE CANTICLES, EASTER ANTHEMS, and 
ATHANASIAN CREED, Pointed for Chanting. By 
(EDWIN WILLING. 


SWIFT & CO., Newton Street, High Holborn; HAYES, Lyall 
Fie, Eaton Square; and 4, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





Now Ready, 4to., bound in Cloth, Price 12s. 6d. ; mounted on roller, 15s, 6d. ; or, 
Calf extra, Priee 21s, 





Dedicated to the Corporation of the City of London, and Published by 
the Special Permission of the Library Committee, 


CIVITAS LONDINUM, RALPH AGAS : 


A Survey of the Cities of London and Westminster, the 
Borough of Southwark and Parts Adjacent. 





From the City Press. 


‘** We hail with much pleasure this recent addition to civic topography. The 
map which is now issued in fac-simile, and which is attributed to Ralph Agas, 
may fairly be called the only genuine view of London and Westminster of the 
Elizabethan era that has really any pretensions to accuracy of detail...... Mr, 
Francis is deserving of all praise for so faithful a fac-simile of this old map of 
London.,.....We cannot speak too highly of the care and thought bestowed 
upon the work by Mr. Overall, and, while it proves his great knowledge of 
London topography, it shows that he has made it a labour of love. The cost 
4 ip Ae is so trifling, that it is within the reach of all who are interested in 

e old city. 





London: ADAMS & FRANCIS, 59, Fleet Street. 





Just Published. Price 8s.; by Post 8s. 6d, 


HE GRADUAL PSALMS: A Treatise on the Fifteen 
Songs of Degrees. With Commentary, based on Ancient Hebrew, 
Chaldee, and Christian Authorities. By Rev. H. T. ARMFIELD, M.A., 
F.S.A., Vice-Principal of the Theological College, Salisbury; and Author of 
“The Legend of stian Art,” &. 


“Mr. Armfield’s laborious and learned little work will be as new light to 
many—perhaps to most of his readers ; and we hope he may succeed in his 
rimary object, and induce many a student to read the Psalms for themselves 
the original. We should be sorry to give the impression that the book was in 
any degree heavy or wasting in interest. The author’s measured and scholar] 
style reminds us robe = of the late Professor J. J. Blount. We give him hig 
praise in suggesting that the present volume resembles the late Professor's 
works in other respects also,”—Literary Churchman. 

“We are glad to add the name of the author to the list of those who have 
wrought successfully in the deep mine of Rabbinical lore.”—Church Review, 

“ Written in a clear and forcible style: its pages are not overburdened with 
too many learned notes, but the reader will find throughout the work evidence of 
the learning and patient research which havé been brought to bear on the 
subject.” —Salisbury Journal. 


London: J. T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square; and 
4, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





Just Published. Price 3s. ; Post-free for 18 stamps, 


“NO GOD FOR HELP WE CALL.” Adapted to the cele- 
brated Prayer from ‘‘ Moses in Egypt.” By ROSSINI. 
‘*for the first time we observe here a change in the adapted poetry, in 
ccordance with the major mode supersedivg the minor in the last verse.” 


Swirt & Co., Newton-street, High Holborn, W.C, 





Price Fourpence ; by Post, Fourpence Halfpenny. 


UNERAL HYMN, “SAFE HOME!” The Words 

by the late Rev. J. MASON NEALE, D.D. Music by C. E. 
WILLING. 

SWIFT & CO., Newton Street, High Holborn; HAYES, Lyail 

Place, Eaton Square; and 4, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. { 


v 





Second Edition. Limp Cloth, One Shilling (Postage 2d). 


HE PSALTER: Pointed for Chanting, with the 
Canticles, &., and Athanasian Creed. By C, EDWIN 
WILLING. Two objects are kept chiefly in view:—Ist. The due 
emphasis and orce of the words; and, 2ndly. The exigencies of 
vocalisation. 

*,* An Edition is also published in Cloth Boards, Red Edges, 
price 2s.; by post, 2s. 3d. In this Edition the Proper Psalms 
for Certain Days have been collected, obviating the great incon- 
venience of finding each Psalm, and will be found at the end of 
the book. 


SWIFT & CO., Newton Street, High Holborn’; HAYES, Lyall 
Place Eaton Square; and 4, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 
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Maes BRINSMEAD AND SONS’ 
GOLD MEDAL 


PIANOFORTES 


WERE AWARDED 


THE GOLD MEDAL, Paris, 1870. 
ae borg MEDAL and GRAND DIPLOMA of HONOUR, 
aris, 1874. 
LA MEDAILLE d’HONNEUR, Paris, 1867. 
THE PRIZE MEDAL, London, 1862. 
LE DIPLOME DE LA MENTION EXTRAORDINAIRE, 
Netherlands International Exhibition, 1869. 





TOHN BRINSMEAD AND SONS’ 


PATENT PERFECT CHECK REPEATER ACTION 
PIANOS. 


Patented 1862, 1868, and 1871, in 


GREAT BRITAIN, ITALY, 
PRUSSIA, BELGIUM, 
FRANCE, AND 
AUSTRIA, AMERICA. 


(fF fheast L. BAUER’S Organ-voiced 
English HARMONIUMS 
On tHE Turee Years System. 








OHN BRINSMEAD AND SONS’ 
GOLD MEDAL PIANOS 

On tHe Taree Years System. 

“This most ingenious and 

Sir Joxivs Bexzpicr. valuable invention, cannot fail to 


meet with success.” 





OHN BRINSMEAD AND SONS’ 
GOLD MEDAL PIANOS 

On tHe Torez Years System. 
“The touch is absolute per- 


D 
Sree fare Nota 





OHN BRINSMEAD AND SONS’ 
PATENT “PERFECT CHECK RE- 
PEATER ACTION.” Pianofortes of every 
description, manufactured expressly for 
India and extreme Climates. 


OHN BRINSMEAD AND SONS’ 
BOUDOIR GRAND PIANOS (6 feet in 
length), with Patent Perfect Check Re- 
eater Action, and complete Metal Frame. 

rice 90 Guineas. 








OHN BRINSMEAD AND SONS’ 
GOLD MEDAL PIANOS 
On toe Turee Years System. 


JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS’ 


PIANOFORTES 
GUARANTEED FOR FIVE YEARS. 


Illustrated Price Lists and Descriptions, with Opinions of the 
London Press and Musical Profession, forwarded Post Free upon 
application. 


18, WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W. 


MANUFACTORIES : 


THE BRINSMEAD PIANOFORTE WORKS, 


GRAFTON ROAD, KENTISH TOWN, N.W. 
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GEMME D’ ANTICHITA 


COLLECTION OF SONGS, 


ANCIENT MASTERS, 


Comprising Choice and Rare Compositions from 


HANDEL, BACH, MARCELLO, STRADELLA 
PERGOLESI, JOMELLI, BEETHOVEN, 


SPOHR, &e, 





C. LONSDALE, 
MUSICAL CIRCULATING LIBRARY, 


26, OLD BOND STREET, W. 


Lists Gratis. 





NEW MUSIC. 


HARMING SONGS FOR A LOW VOICE. 
Highest note C (third space). 


FAREWELL, MY FATHERLAND. F. Abt. 3s. 
HOMEWARD SAILS. No. oane W. H. Cum 


THE LIGHTS FAR OUT AT SEA, we - 8. Gatty. 3a. 
All post free at half price in stamps. 


HE FAVOURITE SONGS OF THE DAY FOR A LOW 
VOICE. Highest note D (fourth line). is iin 
‘ F No.1 
ws of the Hearths. John Hullah O Fair natin, ze 1 oF 
Fair Clytie. J. M. Molloy. 3s. 


htingale. Anne Fricker. 3s. The Littie Pet Plant, C, Wynue, % 
Memerion InC. Campana. 3s. Don’t Forget Me, Pinsuti, = 
Ship. L. Foster. 8s. Sunset Fancies, A. Rosen, 
7 . 8s. Alone, (Sacred.) Miss M, lind. 
And So Will 1. 


88, 
Aim High. H. Gadsby. 3s. Flow, Gentle River. A. Fricker. % 
All at half price post-free in stamps, 
HE REVIVAL: A Reminiscence of the most Favourite 
Melodies. Sung by Mr. Sankey, with Portraits of Messrs. Sankey a 


Moody in colours. Arranged for Piano by J. PRIDHAM. Price 4s., free fit 
24 stamps, 





LONDON ; 
ROBERT COCKS AND .CO., New Burlington Strett 


And of all Musicsellers, 
pee 





10 CONCERT GIVERS.—The “Behm” Trio is open 
ts t Fiate Trios y, Be the best Masters: Terms moderate 
dca by lettor F, te Aliendale-roed, Camberwell 
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MOODY AND SANKEY MUSIC. 


It is not our intention in alluding to the last 
«eraze” of our enlightened British public to discuss 
the good or evil results of so-called revivals: these are 
no exception to the rule that ‘‘ much may be said on 
both sides,” and it is therefore perhaps as well to say 
nothing. We do not want to treat the “ mission” of 
Messrs. Moody and Sankey as a religious question : 
but it is an undeniable fact that somehow or other they 
attract the largest gatherings ever known, and exert a 
very great influence over the crowds whom they entice. 
There is nothing new in their matter, and very little in 
their manner which cannot be found in a chapel of any 
of the sects into which Methodism is now divided: the 
smaller assembly, indeed, having some advantage in 
reverence and propriety. Dissenting ministers and Evan- 
gelical clergymen, always on the look out for special 
manifestations, have given their countenance to the 
movement for the conversion of England; and as a 
broad-church dignitary has been smiling his approval 
of their proceedings, there is a chance of Messrs. 
Moody and Sankey following Max Miiller in the nave of 
Westminster Abbey, or in the event of their demise being 
offered the “‘ snug lying” which Sir Lucius suggested 
to his faint-hearted opponent. Parsons of course feel 
-aprofessional interest in the “ mission ;” and will do 
their best to keep up the general excitement. 


Many circumstances have concurred to create the 
interest in the attempted revival: but the means by 
which the large audiences are influenced are but two: 


the preaching and the music. We should attribute 
the greater influence to the former, although this is by 
no means the universal belief; for the music is said by 
many to be the chief power: In the preaching, 
American phraseology and manner and self-possession 
are superadded to the energy, earnestness, and 
undue familiarity which are common enough among 
the lower class of dissenters. This is the one power: 
letus see what the music is which forms the other. 

“In compliance with the urgent requests of many 
friends, we have enlarged our collection of Sacred 
Songs and Solos, which, with an Edition of Words 
without Music will be the only book used in our 
Special Services.” This is the first sentence of the 
Preface to the said book—an octavo pamphlet of 
seventy pages—sold at a shilling, and the cheapest to 
be obtained with the tunes. It contains about sixty 
lymns with music, and the words of about twenty 
nore. A few of the hymns are known and good ones: 
of the majority some are puerile, others verge on 
ireverence (those who use them, however, think 
tifferently) ; and nearly all of them are rejoicing in their 
general tone. 

Of the tunes, nearly the whole are utterly con- 
tamptible as musical compositions. The airs resemble 
—t would be as correct to say are—those of the Nigger 
uelodists, or rather of the artists who black their faces 





and sing what they call negro melodies. There is not 
a bit of original melody in the book; comic songs, 
nigger songs, dance tunes, and ballads furnish the 
fragments of which the tunes are constructed: The 
harmonies are bald, and violate any and every gram- 
matical rule ; and the tunes would at first sight seem 
only appropriate for very young children. The choruses 
or “refrains” are arranged very funnily, the lower 
voices echoing the treble : as, ‘Oh, that will be glory” 
—‘‘Yes, that will be glory’’—after the manner in 
vogue with the ‘‘ minstrels.”’ 

And yet this farrago to the musical purist serves its 
turn, and gets sung with energy and feeling by large 
masses of people, who would boggle at the *‘ Old Hun- 
dredth,” and who could no more master a German 
chorale than they could rival a prima-donna in ‘‘ Rode’s 
variations.” There must be something in the me- 
chanical construction of these airs to make it possible 
for thousands of people to sing them. There are no 
rehearsals here: how long will an ordinary church 
choir take to learn a new tune from Hymns Ancient and 
Modern? Does a congregrationever learn one? The fact 
is that apart from the musical—i.e. technical considera- 
tions, the tunes are just what is fitted for a miscellaneous 
congregation, to catch up readily and sing heartily ; 
the one idea of the hymn is interpreted by an easy and 
simple air, formed of the most familiar melodial 
phrases and progressions; something like symmetry 
being given by repetition of the figure, often of the 
same notes over and over again; generally the tunes 
lie within the compass of all voices. And the words— 
as mere words—are admirably fitted to their notes. Here 
is no distraction of the mind: no thought required; 
a sentimental truism embodied in song—the whole as 
facile as a nursery rhyme. Add to this the earnestness 
of the leaders, and the contagious earnestness of those 
who are made to sing, and the material of a “ grand 
popular service of song” is attained. The effect must 
be heard to be appreciated ; even the critical musician 
will allow its prodigious grandeur—a grandeur far 
different from that of a Handel Festival, but more 
impressive as it is natural, spontaneous, and enthusi- 
astic. No puerility in the words—no consecutive 
fifth or solecisms in the music—affect those who sing; 
and the infantine tune becomes magnificent in the 
surging roll of ten thousand voices. Is nothing to be 
learned from this fact by the makers of Church Hymn 
Books ? 

Of course ungenerous things are said of the two 
American Evangelists. There are not wanting hints 
of large profits from the sale of books; and a contem- 
porary ‘declines to publish the name of the maker of 
the American organ.” But Messrs. Moody and Sankey 
will not be the first who have projected a hymn-book 
for the good of the church, and made money by it; and 
our big pianoforte makers do not object to Herr von 
Kettlethumpstein announcing that he always plays on 
their piano. We are not concerned with the motives 
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which have led to their mission. But we will say, that 
if Messrs. Moody and Sankey do make money, they 
will have deserved it, and more than earned it. 

We are afraid that much cannot be said for the in- 
tellect of the mobs who frequent the Agricultural Hall ; 
and possibly any new and strange and cheap excite- 
ment might draw large numbers of them. It is said 
that the attractiveness of these meetings is declining ; 
but if so there is another card to play which must be a 
trump: should the “ revival ” fail, let Messrs. Moody 
and Sankey black their faces and then appeal to the 
public on ‘ musical” grounds only. Their success is 
certain, and like the Jubilee Singers of last year, they 
may return to their native home and found a supple- 
mentary Nigger university. We shall then doubtless 
be speedily provided with another sensation from “ the 
other side.” 








SIR ARTHUR HELPS. 


Sir Arthur Helps, Clerk of the Privy Council, died 
on Sunday, March 7, from an attack of pleurisy, from 
which he had been suffering for several days. He was 
born in 1817, and had served as private secretary under 
Lord Monteagle while Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
and Lord Morpeth when Secretary for Ireland. In 
1859 he was appointed Clerk of the Privy Council. 
His numerous contributions to literature were widely 
known and appreciated. By the death of Sir Arthur 
Helps her Majesty loses a most faithful and trusted 
servant. The Pall Mall Gazette pays the following 
* tribute to the memory of the deceased: ‘‘ The death of 
‘ Sir Arthur Helps, though it will be no surprise to those 
who knew him, and who watched the slow decadence 
of his vital strength during the last eight or ten years, 
will bring much pain to them, and deep regret to 
thousands who became his friends through his books. 
Few men have more clearly revealed themselves in 
what they wrote. His whole nature appears in his 
books; and any one familiar with his style may safely 
picture to himself the manner, the demeanour, of Sir 
Arthur Helps. It was a finely sympathetic character 
—so sympathetic that its real strength, its intellectual 
force, was never allowed full play. He well understood 
the common brute business of the world, so to speak, 
. knew that it has to be carried on through a vast deal 
of incidental hardship and injustice, and was certainly 
capable of discerning the better and the worse way of 
doing it. But he hated conflict; the very sound of a 
blow, thongh struck in a good cause, jarred upon him ; 
and thus at all times he kept aloof from all manner of 
strife. He made for himself work of another sort ; 
applying his gentle ever-busy mind to such discussion 
as purifies the thought, informs the pity, and confirms 
the forbearance of mankind. How Sir Arthur Helps 
did this work his books remain to show. They are 
well-known to everybody who pretends to any,acquaint- 
ance with the literature of the time ; and those who do 
know them must be conscious that they were not written 
in vain. Abounding with suggestion—often original 
and important suggestion—they have set thousands of 
dull minds upon the track of wholesome thought, and 
have made more fruitful many other minds that 
needed little stimulus. And though some of his later 
works are by no means his best, itis a grateful thing 





—, 


to observe that his very last book is as pregnant With 
thought and as generous in style as any one of them 
Thus we have the assurance that while, as we hay, 
said, the vital strength of our friend and felloy. 
labourer had long been slowly failing, his mind retaineg 
to the last its whole vigour and finesse.” Sir Arthy 
was buried at Streatham Church. 





MR. H. L. BATEMAN. 


Mr. H. L. Bateman, the lessee of the Lyceum 
Theatre, died suddenly on Monday evening, March 
22, at Rutland Lodge, Rutland Gardens. He had 
dined with Mr. Irving and some friends on Sunda 
night, and rising at an early hour on Monds 
morning, he was in the act of dressing when lhe 
complained of an unusual pain in the region of the 
heart, and complying with the advice of his family he 
lay down upon his bed, where he remained throughout 
the day. In the evening Miss Isabel Bateman lef 
her father’s home to play the part of Ophelia at the 
Lyceum Theatre, without the ‘smallest apprehension 
of her father’s serious illness. At seven o'clock Mr, 
Bateman appeared to be in a calm sleep. Shortly 
after nine o'clock he was discovered to be dead, ani 
the medical man summoned on the instant pronounced 
that death must have occurred fully two hours pre. 
viously. Intelligence of the sad event reached the 
theatre about ten o'clock, but it was prudently 
considered desirable not to interrupt the performance; 
and Miss Bateman, whilst passionately declaiming 
upon the death of her fictitious parent, Polonius, was 
happily ignorant that at the same moment her own 
father, whom she had so recently left, had been 
summoned to another world. Mr. Irving was also in 
ignorance of the death of his friend until after he had 
withdrawn from the footlights, whither he had been 
summoned by the acclamations of the audience at the 
close of the tragedy. A story has been printed 
attributing Mr. Bateman’s death to some excitement 
after a dinner. We only notice this to state that it 
has been contradicted on the best authority. 

Mr. Bateman was a native of Maryland, and he first 
became known as the father of the ‘“ Bateman 
Children,” who were famed for the display of histrionic 
talent at a very early age. Infant Roscii commonly 
balance the precocity of their youth with an inglorious 
maturity, but while the younger “child” has long 
retired into private life, the elder (now Mrs. Crowe) 
remains with us, and retains all her popularity. As 
the father of Miss Bateman and the director of her 
performances, Mr. Bateman became well known. In 
the autumn of 1871 he became manager of the Lyceum 
Theatre, and stood gallantly forward as the promoter 
of an intellectual and morally irreproachable drama at 
a day when the theatrical world was threatened with a 
deluge of vice and frivolity. Thé successful revival of 
“ Hamlet” was the crowning triumph of the “old 
Colonel,” as he was familiarly called in theatrical 
circles, and this had reached its height when he almost 
suddenly expired. Mr. Bateman was interred in Kensal- 
green Cemetery on the afternoon of March 27. Inac- 
cordance with the wishes of the deceased, the funeral 
was as private as possible. The mourners were Mrs. 
Bateman, Dr. and Mrs. Crowe, Miss Isabel Bateman, 
Miss Virginia Bateman, and numerous friends. 
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ART FOUNDATIONS. 


IV.—Pirratts. 


Thirdly, the ladies’ musician, Mendelssohn. Es- 
sentially effeminate himself, there is a grace and 
charm about his works which render them in their 
falseness far more mischievous than the errors of the 
two preceding men. The Eve-like tempting nature of 
his tones, polished by the cultivation and influence 
which luxury and ease invariably accord, enthrals 
men’s minds, so that they cannot see he used his 
power to entice them into foolishness of action and 
stupidity of thought. There is a deeper danger in this 
than in any other man; the poison sips sweet while it 
kills. 

Of course Mendelssohn’s sphere as a combiner of 
discerned sounds with accepted words should have 
been restricted to Fairyland and the legends of 
Romance; he had not the mental power to grasp 
great objective truths: his music is almost always the 
impress of subjective feelings. Test this writer by his 
reputed greatest work; he is supposed to be re- 
producing before the listener’s mind past historical 
facts, or at least the conception on the part of some 
one man of ancient history as it seemed to his mind; 
heis supposed to be strengthening the spirit of the 
words by associated sounds, he is supposed to be 
making narration of past facts doctrinal by the addi- 
tion of present comment. How then is the oratorio 
divided ? The first part commences with predicted 
drought, and closes with the downpour, as though music 
were made to compete with the barometer, and as 
though the greatest consideration in Elijah’s history 
was the state of the weather. It may be advanced 
that the division is according to chapter; but this 
excuse will not hold with those who know how the 
Bible became divided. Take the old lessons and turn 
to the first lesson for the evening service October 16th, 
the end runs thus: “I prayed unto the Lord, and 
besought Him, and with my whole heart I said,”— 
“Here endeth the first lesson.” Thus much then for 
the plea of Biblical division. Next: surely a man 
cannot be charged with undue partizanship if, before 
Mendelssohn, he prefers the teaching of Him who said 
“Ts not the life more than meat?” that is, is not 
spirit superior to matter ; yet if this teaching be true, 
the first part of the “ Elijah” should have ended at 
the figured conversion of the Israelites. In the 
widow’s scene Mendelssohn has rightly seen the im- 
portance of this ; he finishes his historical part, passes 
over comments upon cakes and oil, then forces a faith 
by the recollection of a universal blessing. If such 
treatment be right in one instance, it must be in all, 
or Christ’s teaching was false, which I for one, aven in 
my scepticism, cannot hold. 

In No. 5 Mendelssohn has taken the recognition on 
the part of the Israelites of their accepted God, and 
their description of His attributes. The demonstra- 





tion of an apparently settled faith by daily forms of 
worship would be fervent, but not sensational ; feeling, 
yes! but no outer manifestation of physical emotion. 
Now, if the statement of a creed demands such 
setting, surely the setting of a similar state, intensified 
to an excessive degree by the circumstances producing 
it, would require to be more highly elaborated. Just 
consider what kind of music would be wanted to 
strengthen feelings resulting from the revulsion from a 
false to a true creed, and this too brought about by 
miraculous intervention! But ignorance of the fact 
that music is a part of song made Mendelssohn 
scuffle over this greatest spiritual state, while he 
hastened to show forth his power by a musical figure 
typical of a storm. Ignorance of the fact that music 
is a branch of song made Mendelssohn make the 
people to lugubriously express but half a faith, still 
casting a lingering love upon their alleged forsaken 
God. Ignorance of the laws of relativity existing 
between words and music made Mendelssohn miss the 
chief point in the whole history embraced in the first 
part of his work, so that his setting of it only escapes 
contempt by its insignificance. Do not let it be 
supposed that I propose re-writing the work, let it go 
down to posterity as a monument of how a favoured 
man may err; but I make a few further remarks for 
any unprejudiced person to experiment as he 
pleases. 

After the united prayer of Baalim’s serfs (No. 13), 
the solitary voice of the one left worshipper of God 
ascends to Heaven. All this is, we may say, rightly 
done. But directly after this the comment “ Cast thy 
burden” (No. 15) should have been dropped out (I know 
what the original chorale was, so there is no excuse on 
that score), for this number, as it stands, is entirely out 
of place. It breaks the thread of the story, and com- 
pels the text of the previous prayer to be repeated in a 
miserable little recitative. Now how easy it would 
have been to go direct from the prayer “ Lord God of 
Abraham,” by an enharmonic change, to the chorus 
“The fire descends,” then the passage to the words 
“The Lord is God” should come in the major :— 


an 
~ 


The change of key would just depict certainty con- 


joined with surprise. In point of fact the whole 
of this part is wrongly written; it should be 
major. Now there is a known law of the mind, 
that on the principle of contiguity present thoughts 
have a tendency to recall past thoughts, 80 the 
awakening of a conscicus state by miraculous inter. 
position would naturally call up all past similarity 
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of feeling, tinging this recall with an emotional 
colour. Being so, after the conversion and the 
recognition, why not repeat the passage ‘‘ For He is 
the Lord our God,” &c., intensifying it by its being 
thrown the second time asemitone higher? Finished the 
history, the comment ‘‘ Cast thy burden” would form 
an adequate close. Yet to all this Mendelssohn was 
completely blind. But even the text of the first con- 
fession is corrupted by ignorance ; the declaration of 
an attribute of God (“He is a jealous God”) is 
altogether lost by the sudden change of key, while 
Mendelssohn ventures to go out of the way to force 
the questions—‘ Jealous what?” ‘ Father’s what ?” 
and soon. But I have not patience to goon. Of the 
three great men accepted by England as associators of 
sounds with sacred words, thé first spent his power to 
propound and solve abstruse musical conundrums; the 
second stayed at the place that most affects us to laugh 
in our faces; while the third squandered his sensibility 
to present us with a gilded toy. Let us then contem- 
plate in this mystery, not over glorious, how it comes 
to pass that gifted men have been so blinded that they 
have not even cared to inquire into the meaning of 
the words they used, but have made them solely the 
means of self-aggrandisement and laudation. 

How angry many readers are with me by now! I 
will ask a question of any such. ‘ Which would you 
rather be, the discoverer of gravitation, or the inventor 
of the ‘Nabob Sauce’?” I know what the answer is 


without pause ; yet you would charge me with trying to 
degrade musicians—you, who by fulsome adulation 
cloy the talent of your best, and unconsciously daily 


strangle your usefullest men! And the reason you do 
this is because you consider musicians as perfect men 
of the Nabob sauce kind—inventors, or creators, as 
they are thoughtlessly called—while I put them 
as incomplete men of the first kind. There are 
three orders of men, each order having definite 
work clearly distinguishable from the work of the 
others. The work of the first is to Discover ; that is, 
to make manifest to man powers emanating from the 
Highest Source, which powers have hitherto been un- 
discerned. Such discoveries are always good and 
always useful to man, though capable of abuse. The 
work of the second order is to Invent; that is, the 
utilising discerned things for the real or supposed 
benefit of the inventor or of mankind. Such inventions 
may be intrinsically good, or radically bad ; some may 
shorten man’s toil and add to his luxuries, while some 
may be everlastingly and permanently mischievous. 
The third order is one of Servitude. Men of this 
kind are found in all classes, from kings down to 
scavengers. These are they who do the daily work of 
life, keeping the workshop of the world in order ; 
and the position is honourable wherever obedience 
exists. The laws of life embrace the laws of art; and 
until men think deeper and look deeper than they 
hitherto have done, Music, as an art, will stagnate. 





What those three men might have done, I can but only 
guess ; what they have failed in doing, and why, I knoy, 
The term “creation,” as applied by musicians, simpl 
shows ignorance and conceit affectionately wedded, for 
man never has and never can create anything—jy 
can never make from nothing something. Ex nijpj) 
nihilo fit. 
Cuares Luyy, 





BACH’S ANTHEM AT ST. ANN’S, SOHO. 


Our ordinary cathedral anthem is a great extension 
of the old antiphon, but still longer are the anthems 
or cantatas of which Bach wrote enough to last for 
some years, allowing a distinctive one for each Sundy 
and ‘‘red-letter’’ day. They are said to have been jl 
selected and composed with some special reference to 
the service of the day to which they were assigned, 
They were no doubt used at St. Thomas’s Church, 
Leipsic, under the composer's direction. The majority 
of these anthems are formed on one model: a short 
instrumental introduction, a chorus, short solos, air or 
recitative, with symphonies, ending in a kind of chorale, 
In addition to the organ, they are mostly scored fora 
small orchestra, strings and wind. One of these 
anthems, adapted by the Rev. J. Troutbeck, one of the 
minor-canons of Westminster Abbey, entitled “ God's 
Time is the best,” has been performed at St. Ann's 
Church on the Sunday evenings during Lent, with the 
best result: the rendering of the music being even and 
unpretentious, without any symptom of display on the 
part of either the solo or chorus singers. The work 
was done calmly, carefully, and devotionally: there 
was no suggestion of the concert-room, and even the 
unusual orchestral instruments seemed to be quite in 
place. The crowded congregations have been most 
attentive, and were evidently much impressed: and 
there was a general fitness about the service and all its 
adjuncts, which is rarely found in our churches. The 
choir and instrumentalists were conducted by Mr. J. 
Barnby; Mr. J. Coward—a son, we believe, of the 
Crystal Palace organist—presided at the organ. Two 
flutes, and two of each of the stringed instruments, 
violin one and two, viola, violoncello, and double-bass, 
joined in accompanying the choir, consisting of between 
fifty and sixty voices. The music itself is full of 
feeling: so full and so expressive, as to dispense with 
the showy and demonstrative rendering, which would be 
considered essential in a concert-room. Altogether the 
endeavour and achievement deserve the highest praise, 
and reflect great credit on all concerned. 





Mr. E. Ransrorv.—The Lord Mayor and the Lady Mayoress 
entertained a select circle of guests at a semi-private banquet on 
the evening ofiMarch 28rd, in celebration of the golden wedding 
of Mr. and Mrs. Edwin Ransford, of Welbeck Street. A large 
number of friends and admirers connected with the musical 
world took advantage of the opportunity thus afforded to testify, 
in a most gratifying and enduring manner, their esteem and 
regardor the venerable and characteristic vocalist by subseribing 
to a very handsome service of plate, which was presented with 
some extremely felicitous observations by his Lordship. 4 
choice selection of vocal and instrumental music was af 
performed in the State drawing-rooms, 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


A Memoir of Michael William Balfe. 
Lams Kenney. With Portrait. 
Brothers. 1875. 

Amore genial man never lived than the subject of 
this memoir; large-hearted and open-handed to a 
fault, a sincere and warm friend, and anxious to doa 
good turn to everybody who crossed his path. Asa 
musician even on technical grounds he ranks high, 
though he commonly affected to despise scientific 
acquirements ; he made good use of all the resources 
of his art, and in beauty and freshness of melody, and 
appreciation of dramatic situation he has hardly ever 
been surpassed. Balfe, it must be remembered, wrote 
to live: had he merely wished to leave a monument 
ave perennius, he would doubtless have written differ- 
ently; but first tenors, and exacting prima donnas, 
and managers, and music publishers had all to be 
consulted before an opera by Balfe could be put upon 
the stage. Balfe has held and still holds high rank 
among musicians: and his fame, we believe, -will 
increase rather than wane. And the music he wrote 
emanated from his peculiar temperament: he was 
oasy and careless, and had the great fault of in- 
decision of character. Few men were more favoured 


By Owaries 
London: Tinsley 


with opportunities ; and if the neglect to take advantage 
of them sometimes clouded his fortunes, ‘ something 


would be sure to turn up,” and he would be sure to 
“light on his feet.” 

The writer of the Memoir has made a pleasant 
book: certainly not a complete biography either of the 
Man or the Musician ; but he has strung together the 
chief events in Balfe’s life, and added some amusing 
anecdotes of those with whom he lived and moved. 
There is little that goes below the surface, little of 
analysis, and not much of sympathy. The deeper 
feelings of Balfe’s nature—and he is known to have 
felt deeply and acutely—are seldom touched upon ; and 
often what is told is spoiled by the pertinacious and 
complacent periphrasis which is conspicuous from 
beginning to end of the book. On the other hand, 
there is abundance of lively matter, interesting to the 
general reader, much more so to those who were 
acquainted with Balfe, and who know the circum- 
stances with which he was surrounded. 

Qn a future occasion, we hope to take a rapid 
survey of Balfe’s career; our present purpose will be 
served by calling attention to Mr. Kenney’s “ Memoir,” 
ind by one or two extracts. Balfe had a most happy 
knack of making friends—not in every case the most 
tustworthy. At a turning point in his life, he was 
ntrusted on the recommendation of Rossini with the 
‘omposition of an opera for the Paris Italian stage; 
vhich being tried once at a matinée where all the chief 
‘mgers and amateurs of the day were present, was 
nost highly spoken of. Malibran, and other eminent 
wists, took part in the rendering, and every one 





was most enthusiastic. 
away. 

“Balfe entrusted to a friend and patron, a nobleman, and 
himself an amateur composer—the score of ‘ Atala.” On his 
return, friend, score, and all had disappeared. It is easy to 
imagine his dismay and disappointment. In the words of the 
song, afterwards so beautifully set by him—perhaps because 
inspired by this very reminisconce—ho had thus shot a whole 
quiverful of arrows into the air, but he never found them again 
either in the heart or portmanteau of his unfaithful friend. The 
fuss that was publicly made over the missing opera was effectual 
in preventing any dishonest use being made of it, should the loss 
have been, as it was suspected, not entirely accidental. Not so 
much did Balfe regret the loss of his opera, which as an early 
work was probably much surpassed by subsequent productions, 
but with this score was included in the deposit, the entire 
collection of the instrumental compositions and pieces for the 
violin he had written as studies and exercises while under the 
tuition of Frederici and Cherubini, and the loss of these were to 
him a source of poignant regret, in which the disinterested 
admirers of the composer will sadly join; for not only would they 
have been curious and valuable in themselves as the first out- 
pourings of his tuneful spirit, but they would have afforded 
incontestable evidence of the serious nature and extent of the 
studies by which he had prepared himself for his career as a 
composer.” 


Shortly after the above mishap, Balfe was “ cast” 
to sing the part of Pharaoh in Rossini’s “ Mosé in 
Egitto,” brought out at Pavia, The conductor being 
somewhat refractory, Balfe was requested to super: 
intend the rehearsals : 


‘The displaced conductor, during the preparatory proceedings 
from which he had been excluded, displayed his annoyance at the 
usurpation of his office by Balfe in a thousand petty interferences 
and protests at what was going on, such as mortified incapacity is 
accustomed to indulge. The violins in the orchestra had been 
remonstrated with by Balfe for their execution of a particulary 
passage which he required to be played in a certain manner, 
insisting on its repetition until the proper rendering was given, 
Thereupon Rolla, so the dethroned maestro was named—he had 
a highly distinguished brother, Alessandro, leader at La Scala— 
exclaimed, with indignant emphasis, that the passage was no 
violin passage at all, lying beyond the capabilities of the instru- 
ment. ‘Nota violin passage!’ retorted Balfe; ‘Rossini was 9 
violin player himself, and knew what he was about.’ This only 
increased the ire of the conductor, who ironically invited the 
singer to try his hand on the fiddle. ‘ Signor Dottore, venite qui, 
suonate per me, ed io anderd cantare per voi.’ An invitation 
which Balfe summarily obeyed, and snatching up a violin, played 
the passage off with such triumphant ease asto extort the applause 
of band, chorus, and singers. It was hard certainly to withstand 
so tempting an opportunity of indicating an argument and 
demolishing an opponent.” 


Another extract showing Balfe’s triumph in London 
with ‘* The Siege of Rochelle,” may be given : 


“*Tt was a glorious night,’ writes Fitzball, ‘the first night of 
‘The Siege of Rochelle’—one to wish your whole life long the 
first night of a new play or anew opera. The cram there was, 
the fashion, the delicious music, the enthusiastic applause, the 
double encores—never had I witnessed anything like it. ‘ Vive le 
Roi,’ * Lo, the early beams of morning,’ and ‘ When I beheld the 
anchor weighed,’ were especial marks for approbation, and had an 
immense sale at the publishers, then Addison and Beale, in 
Regent Street. The applause was so unanimous, so really 
applause—for those who understand it can always tell the real 
approval from the claqueur—no knocking behind slips by box- 
keepers ..... So carried away were even persons of " highest 
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It was, however, all thrown 
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consequence by the enthusiasm created by this beautiful music 
(thought by many still to be Balfe’s best composition), that people 
bent over and nearly threw themselves from the side-boxes next to 
the orchestra to congratulate and shake hands with the young 
composer. They crowned him with a wreath of flowers; and I 
question, amid all the numerous and brilliant successes of this 
great artist, if he ever felt such a delighted heart as on the first 
night of ‘ The Siege of Roehelle.’ It ran nearly the whole season ; 
and the first time her present Gracious Majesty went in state to 
the theatre, it was to the Theatre Royal Drury Lane, ‘ The Siege 
of Rochelle’ being performed by special desire. There is a céle- 
brated portrait of her Majesty, by Paris, seated in the box.” 

Contrast the above with the following dismal con- 
clusion of an undertaking in the interest of English 
Opera. PBalfe’s speech was the climax of much 
intestine discord and professional jealousy :— 

‘* Lapizs AND GENTLEMEN,— About two hours agoI received a 
note from Mr. John Barnett, whose pupil Miss Gould is, stating 
that he could not allow her to appear at this theatre any longer. 
She being the third who has left this establishment, I am really 
unable at this moment to substitute anything for ‘Il Paddy 
Whack,’* as ‘ Marcelline’ cannot be played, neither Mr. Harris 
nor Mr. Selby being in the house. Had I known of this sooner I 
could have put something over the bills to prevent you coming, 
but if you will wait five or ten minutes, perhaps Mr. Harris will 
arrive. This is the last night of the English Opera House, or at 
least of it under my reign. (Cries of ‘No!’) The fact is there 
are not sufficient funds in the house, and I am already burdened 
with five or six hundred pounds debt through it. I have done all 
in my power for the establishment. I brought my opera of 
* Keolanthe’ gratis, for which Madame Vestris offered me 800 
guineas if I would have brought it out at her theatre. I had 
another opera of Mr. Macfarren’s ready cast and studied, but I 
was not able to produce it in consequence of the secession of Mr. 
Phillips. (Cries of ‘Shame!’) I am exceedingly sorry I ever 
was such a fool as to become a manager to an Englishtheatre. In 
that capacity I will never appear again before you—in future only 
as a composer.” 

We hope to return shortly to a further consideration 
of this Memoir. 

——_—__= 


The Widow of Nain. An Oratorio in one Part. The 
Words compiled from the Holy Scriptures, the 
Music composed by Joun Asram, Mus. Doc. Oxon. 
London: Weekes and Co. 

Dr. Abram’s oratorio, ‘‘ The Widow of Nain,” was the 
exercise sent in by the composer previous to taking his 
degree as Mus. Doe. at Oxford. Half-a-century ago 
the Examiner would have been aghast had such a work 
been presented to him on such an occasion ; for then 
the exercises were of the shortest; a little anthem, or a 
glee, or a canon, being considered sufficient to establish 
the status of the applicant: we believe that a chant 
even has before now satisfied the exigency of the case. 
Of course there was the oral examination ; but this was 
not very severe ; and it was often as little apropos as 
the solitary question asked by a Bishop's chaplain of a 
candidate for Holy Orders—Whether lodgings were 
dear at Bournemouth: we are not called upon to 
decide whether the Musical Doctors of the present day 





* «Tl Paddy Whacko in Italia,” a musical trifle in the buffo 
style, composed to a libretto by Samuel Lover. 





are greater luminaries than those of old time: py 
generally there is this difference—that the degree jg 
now taken early in the musical career, while formerly 
it was @ kind of stamp of known merit and obyioys 
success. Since the examination for a musical degre, 
has been made in some measure a reality instead of g 
mere form, the candidates have become anxious no} 
only to show that they can do something, but also to 
show how much they can do; and hence the test. 
compositions have increased in length almost in the 
same ratio as the graduates have increased in number, 
It is not perhaps a matter for unalloyed regret that fey 
of these compositions are heard of after they have served 
their turn: but Dr. Abram having bestowed some time 
and care on his exercise, is willing that it should be 
heard beyond the University class-room, and so he 
prints and publishes it for the benefit of Sacred 
Harmonic Societies, the musical public, and all whom 
it may concern. ‘‘A good deed,” says the adage, «is 
its own reward ;” we trust Dr. Abram may find this 
reward considerably exceeded. We may hope also that 
he was not prompted by the forlorn hope of adding 
another to the list of ‘‘ Popular and Standard Or. 
torios:"’ but that as a working musician and a lover of 
his work, he thought he might as well!write an oratorio 
as anything else for academic approval. 

‘©The Widow of Nain” does not seek comparison 
with the great works of Handel ; but it will not suffer 
by juxtaposition with some modern attempts at oratorio 
writing; and it has both negative and positive 
merits. We enumerate the former: it has no over 
ture; it has no March on the “ Athalie” model; 
it has no Angels among its dramatis persona ; it avoids 
that horrible expedient in unskilful hands the “ Choral 
Recitative ;” and its climax is not attained by a 
“ Hallelujah, Amen.” Exception may be taken to 
some of these “‘ negative merits,” but at any rate they 
prove that Dr. Abram has not sought that ready and 
royal road to success which has been chosen by some 
who ought to have known and done better. Let us 
now see what the Doctor has done. 

The oratorio contains twenty-four numbers, in ten of 
which the chorus is the entire or predominant part; 
five numbers are entirely recitative; there are two 
quartets, one being for female voices uhaccompanied— 
@ near approach to the favourite “angels”; the 
remaining seven numbers are airs, with introductory 
recitatives in two cases. No. 1 is a double chorus, 
“Sing unto God,” opening in E flat, the voices coming 
in after eight bars of symphony, largo; the parts are 
melodious and striking, the counterpoint telling and 
well supported by the figure in the accompaniment. 
The opening movement is succeeded by an allegro con 
spirito, same key, the two subjects first appearing 2 
the bass and tenor of the first choir; these are well 
worked up, ending after considerable elaboration in 0 
minor, when the time is slackened, the key changing to A 
flat, with the words “ He is a father to the fatherless;” 
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at the end of which a good effect is produced by all 
the voices singing in unison, and pianissimo, largo, the 
words “ Even God in his holy habitation” accom- 
panied by the wind instruments. Then recurs the 
previous allegro, with closer treatment, leading it to a 
really good and effecting ending in the original key. 
This is the most important number in the oratorio; it 
occupies forty-four pages, a fourth of the entire work. 
No.2is a tenor solo in B flat, 3-4 time, a cantabile 
air, well accompanied ; it is symmetrical and nicely 
phrased. No, 4 is a quartet in A, 8-4 time, the 
subject is taking and elegantly treated, the flow of the 
different parts being very happy. In No. 6 there is 
more appearance of effort in the running semiquaver 
accompaniment, but its effect is hardly to be estimated 
without hearing it by voices and orchestra. No. 6 
consists of a short contralto recitative, a few bars of 
tenor solo, and a long double chorus in G, allegro, 
‘Blessed are they that mourn.” Much skill in contra- 
puntal device is shown here, but the effect gained is 
hardly commensurate with the effort, and a quieter and 
more simple treatment would have better suited the 
words. No. 7, a soprano solo in E, adagio, ‘‘ But the 
Lord hath forsaken me,” is plaintive and expressive. 
No. 9 is a chorus, which is no exception to the rule of 
careful writing. No. 10, a tenor air in D, is equal in 
effect to anything in the work, and its simplicity and 
want of effort are by no means the least charm. The 
melody is good and capable of great expression, the 
accompaniment just what it should be. The voice 
ending piano on the fifth of the key accompanied by 
the opening chords of the song is very happy. We 
must pass over the following double chorus, and 
another chorus in D, to the unaccompanied quartet 
for female voices (No. 16), ‘* Awake, thou that 
sleepest.” The words of this number suggest dan- 
gerous comparisons, but Dr. Abram has set them well, 
and produced here one of his best effects. A tenor air 
follows, ‘‘ I am the Resurrection,” of considerable 
merit, both as to melody and treatment. No. 19 isa 
baritone air in D flat; it affords means of display for 
a good singer, and will be so accepted by his audience. 
The same remark will apply to the contralto air which 
follows, though we much prefer it to its predecessor. 
After another chorus comes a soprano air for “The 
Widow,” a bold and jubilant song of rejoicing, full of 
character, and more natural and spontaneous than 
some of the preceding airs. Of the last chorus and 
fugue, we need only say that it forms a fit and telling 
ending to the work, its triumphant character being 
kept up and enhanced up to the concluding chords. 
In this chorus, as before, the voices are not spared, but 
the effect produced is really grand and satisfactory. 

A few more words on the work as a whole must 
suffice. Asa proof of what the composer could do, 
there is but one objection—its length. As a work to 
be performed, there is too much chorus; and in the 
thorus there is too much counterpoint—the voices are, 





as it were, constantly on the strain. The motivi, too, 
are not always well suited to the words: they have 
the appearance of being written first and the words 
adapted, rather than of being a natural outcome 
from the language. And to a certain extent a similar 
remark will apply to the solos; they are too elaborately 
accompanied, there is more than a redundancy of notes. 
We have devoted more space than usual to our notice 
of this work, because it is the composer's own. He 
does not appear to have designedly imitated: he has 
tried to do his best with his own resources, and if we 
cannot give our unqualified approval, we can accord the 
praise due to honest and good work directed to a good 
end. 


The Gregorian Psalter. The Psalms newly adapted to the 
Old Church Tones, with the occasional Introduction 
of Choral Harmony. By Artnur Henry Brown. 
London: Thomas Bosworth. 1875. 

No one can deny the peculiar fitness of the Gre- 
gorian Tones, as a means of musical interpretation 
of the Psalms; and formerly the great facility of their 
adaptation by numbers of voices, of all ranks in 
society and of all degrees of education, gave them a 
decided vantage ground over the Anglican harmonized 
chant as used in our Cathedrals. The chant was not 
long ago looked upon as a means of satisfactorily 
blending varied readings of the words of the Psalms, 
the voices being almost sure to come together on the 
notes following the recitation. But the mode of 
chanting has been changed of late years; and pre- 
cision, observance of stops, and simultaneous pauses 
have become the fashion. The chant is no longer the 
free song it used to be; and the charming undulating 
effect of the old and facile mode of execution is gone. 
It is now placed in irons, and even in our cathedrals 
“pointed” Psalters are made a necessity. To Angli- 
cans the Gregorian chants are practically a modern 
introduction and an innovation ; and nowhere that we 
have heard them in the English service, have they 
anything like the same effect as in the Latin Psalms of 
the Roman Ritual. But the plan on which they are to 
be used in our service seems agreed upon and settled ; 
and a marked manual of some kind is essential to even 
tolerable execution. The most recent of such manuals 
is the one by Mr. Brown named above. Its object is 
in some measure to relieve ‘‘ Gregorians” from the 
charge of monotony, and to encourage a more adequate 
musical rendering of the Psalms. ‘Its chief distin- 
guishing feature is the occasional introduction of 
harmony. By this means it has been sought to relieve 
the monotony which sometimes attends the singing of 
the Psalms to the Church Tones in the accustomed 
manner; and, at the same time, to afford a fuller 
and more intelligent rendering of the words of the 
Psalmist. The verses to which harmony has been 
thus applied are chiefly those which are more clearly 


Evangelical in their reference; and, eeeey those 
K 
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on which the Christian mind would instinctively linger. 
The application of harmony to such verses and to the 
Glorias seems to have some warrant from the con- 
sideration that harmony is essentially the product of 
Christian times, and that its use accords with the 
more spiritual or meditative utterances of the Psalter.” 
There can be no doubt that occasional yocal harmony 
is both admissible and desirable; and Mr. Brown’s 
Psalter renders its introduction easy and effective. 
The book is well arranged and clearly printed, and the 
few necessary directions are concise and lucid. The 
harmonies are in good taste and commendably simple ; 
and they can be used or discontinued at pleasure. Mr. 
Brown deserves every acknowledgment for his suc- 
cessful labours. 








THE NEW AQUARIUM, 


The piece of vacant land nearly opposite the Broad 
Sanctuary and the Westminster Palace Hotel, is now 
being excavated by Messrs. Lucas, the contractors, for 
the purpose of forming a large marine aquarium and 
summer and winter garden. The ground occupies an 
irregular parallelogram of nearly three acres, extending 
from Princes Street to the corner of Dartmouth Street, 
and receding to the north nearly as far as the backs of 
the houses in Queen Street. Shafts have been sunk in 
three or four parts of the site, to the depth of about 25 
feet. The men have come, in one shaft, upon a 
stratum of dark peaty and boggy earth; in another 
upon a clear yellow sand, which clearly shows traces of 
the action of water, proving that one of the channels 
of a river or brook ran this way into the Thames, so 
as to form the island of Thorney, on which the Abbey 
is built. The dimensions of the aquarium, as designed 
by Mr. A. Bedborough, the architect, of Abingdon 
Street, Westminster, will be about 600 feet long by 240 
feet in depth at the widest part. The building will bein 
the classical style, constructed of red brick and Port- 
land stone, with an arched roof of glass, similar in 
general plan to that of the Orystal Palace, though 
widely different in its details. It will be two stories in 
height, and will contain in the basement a great 
central tank of salt and fresh water, holding no less 
than 600,000 gallons; this will be kept in constant 
motion and made to pass continually through a series 
of smaller tanks, by the action of a steam engine 
destined to work both day and night. As all the 
working machinery will be in duplicate, there can be 
little fear of tee occurring which would cause 
a cessation of this action. It is confidently expectéd 
by the incessant action of machinery, the salt water— 
which in the first instance will have to be carried to 
Westminster in small tanks by railway and by barge— 
will be kept fresh for ten years, even if not renewed by 
additional supplies from time to time. It is stated 
that the salt water in the tanks of the Aquarium at 
Hamburg is found to be quite pure at the end of 
twelve or thirteen years. On the ground floor at the 
eastern end will bea large vestibule or ante-chamber, 
to be called “ the Front Room,” leading to the 
Central Hall or Promenade. It will contain a series 
of table tanks to hold the smaller fish, the zoophytes, 
sea-anemones, &c, In the Promenade, which will be 





a) 


475 feet long, will be ranged seats for visitors, groups 
of statuary, and two large fountains. Flower-beq 
will divide it from the aquarium tanks in what may be 
called the side aisles, and creepers and evergreens yi] 
be trained up the columns. The ascent to the first-floor 
galleries will be by staircases similar in plan to those 
at the Crystal Palace. In the galleries of the Prome. 
nade will be refreshment buffets and other stails, and 
probably a collection of pictures, and other specimens 
of the Fine Arts. The galleries of the ‘* Front Room” 
will contain about 20 separate dining-rooms for large 
or small parties. In the upper floor, there will he 
billiard and smoking rooms. On the north side of the 
hall will be an organ, and a large orchestra 60 feet wide 
by 40 feet deep, capable of containing a thousand 
performers ; and it is intended that it shall be used for 
concerts twice daily—in the afternoon and in the 
evening. It will be surrounded by galleries, in which 
will be every accommodation for visitors, stalls for the 
sale of articles, &c. At the western end, close to the 
corner of Dartmouth Street, will be a smaller concert 
hall, suitable for musical entertainments of a more 
select kind. The entire roof will be of glass, arched like 
that of the Crystal Palace, but constructed on a plan 
quite different from the ‘‘ ridge and furrow” system of 
Sir Joseph Paxton, no putty or other composition being 
used tocementit. In connection with the main building 
there will be rooms for private concerts, and for the 
delivery of popular lectures on matters relating to 
science and art, and to other subjects of general 
interest. The hall will be let to artistic, literary, and 
private societies, for the purpose of meetings, conver- 
saziones, &c. A reading and writing room and a library 
will also be opened for the use of visitors and subscribers, 
The first stone of the building will be laid early in 
April. The list of the Council of Fellows includes the 
names of the Prince of Leiningen, the Duke of 
Newcastle, Prince Soltykoff, &. There is to be 
an executive committee of seven men of practical 
experience ; and the secretary is Mr. Bruce Phillips, a 
son of the late Dr. Samuel Phillips, whose name is 
well known in connection with the Crystal Palace. 








THE CLIFF. 
There’s a great grey cliff by the deep blue sea, 
There was a maiden that loved not me. 


To the great grey cliff came the sea to woo 
With a love that was great and deep and true. 


The sea came up and kissed the feet 
Of the great grey cliff with kisses sweet. 


The cliff said, ‘‘ Never to thine embrace 

Will I stoop, ’tis encugh thou should’st see my face.” 
Said the sea, with a rippling smile, ‘‘ I'll wait 

Till to my embrace thou art sent by fate.” 

And the great grey cliff, so the tale did tell, 

Into the arms of the blue sea fell. - 


I loved my love, she was cold to me 
As the great grey cliff to the deep blue sea: 


I wooed my love for many a day : 
I have won my love, she is mine for aye. 


Exeter College, Oxford. GoRDON CAMPBELL. 
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PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 


The first concert of the season of this Society was 
held in St. James’s Hall, on March 18, when a crowded 
gudience, including all the élite of musical circles, 
assembled to give a warm welcome to the officials of 
the Society and their executive phalanx. The Phil- 
harmonic Society, ever since its inauguration, has 
occupied the very highest position, and we trust it may 
long continue its honourable career. The following 
was the program :— 

The Orchestral Prelude to the Music of 
Sophocles’ ‘* Ajax ” 

(Second time of Performance). 

The Funeral March from the same Work 

(First time of Performance). 

Sacred Cantata, ‘‘ The Woman of “ 8a- 

maria” 

(First time at these Concerts), 

Miss Edith Wynne, Mdme. Patey, Mr. W. H. Cummings, 

and Mr. Santley. 
The Chorus included the Choir of the Royal-Academy of Music. 
Concerto for Violin Mendelssohn. 


W. Sterndale Bennet, 


Violin, Herr Joachim. 
Song, The eyes of the Lord” (Gideon) 
Mdme. Patey. 


Cusins. 


Air, “ Dalla sua pace ” cia eesee c's ve MOeare. 
Mr. W. H. Cummings. 
Overture, ‘‘ The Ruler of the Spirits ”’. Weber. 
Conductor - Mr. W. G. Cusins. 
There could not but be a melancholy tinge imparted to 
the evening’s music, from the fact of the first part 
being a kind of tribute to the memory of one who was 
known personally as well as artistically to nearly all 
present, The two instrumental works by Sir Sterndale 
Bennett are quite worthy of his reputation, and were 
magnificently played. The “‘ Woman of Samaria,” 
frst produced at Birmingham in 1867, is now well 
known, and daily increasing in popularity. We need 
hardly say that its execution left nothing to be desired. 
The unaccompanied quartet was encored. A bust and 
i? of Sir Sterndale Bennett were placed in the 


Mendelssohn’s violin concerto was splendidly played 
byHerr Joachim. His rendering is more impulsive 
ind fiery than that commonly given by great players ; 
he appears to throw his whole soul into it, and almost 
to be carried away by its intensity. He was tre- 
mendously applauded. Mdme. Patey sang her song to 
perfection; and Mozart's ‘‘ Dalla sua pace” received 
full justice at the hands of Mr. Cummings. No fitter 
conclusion could have been found than Weber's brilliant 
overture. The Society may be fairly congratulated on 
the commencement of their season. The second concert 
is announced to take place on the 12th of April. 





ALBERT HALL CONCERTS. 


The month of March commenced well and appropri- 
ately with a Welsh festival, and St. David's day was 
tlebrated by a large gathering of the natives of the 
frincipality. Many persons exhibited the national 
emblem. The artists were Miss E. Wynne, Mrs. Patey, 
Miss Evans, Miss Williams, Miss Davies, Messrs. Lloyd, 
Ap Herbert, and Lewis Thomas; Miss Waugh, Mr. 
John Thomas, with his band of harps, Mr. W. H. 
Thomas, and Mr. Brinley Richards. The part-singing 
vas better than usual; the national music well-done, 
ha jnthusiastically received. The concert was rather 

ong, 





On Tuesday, March 9, Mendelssohn’s ‘ Hymn of 
Praise,” and Rossini’s “‘ Stabat Mater,” were performed. 
The vocalists were Mdme. Lemmens-Sherrington, Miss 
A. Sinclair, Miss A. Sterling (instead of Mrs. Patey), 
Mr. Cummings, and Mr. Whitney. The duet “I 
waited for the Lord” was charmingly sung by the two 
first-named ladies ; and Mr. Cummings deserves high 
praise for his part. The organ was occasionally rather 
too noisy. 


On St. Patrick’s Eve the Irish Festival nearly 
filled the hall. The vocalists comprised Mdme. 
Sherrington, Miss Julia Wigan, and Mdme. Patey ; 
Mr. Vernon Rigby, and Signor Foli, and the Part 
Song Choir, with Mr. Levy as solo cornet, and Mr. 
Randegger as accompanist. ‘‘The Exile of Erin,” 
and ‘‘ Ould Ireland, you’re my darlin’,” by Signor Foli, 
were greatly appreciated. Mdme. Patey sang several 
Irish airs ; and Mr. Levy played * St. Patrick's Day.” 
The Part Song Choir sang very well. ‘ Irlanda,” for 
solo voices and chorus, by Ciro Pinsuti, hardly produced 
the effect aimed at. 


The third concert of the Royal Albert Hall Amateur 
Orchestral Society was given on March 20. His 
Royal Highness the Duke of Edinburgh took his 
accustomed seat in the orchestra, and the performance 
commenced with Mendelssohn’s Italian Symphony, 
which was effectively given. In Rossini’s overture to 
‘‘ La Gazza Ladra” the band played exceedingly well 
for an amateur orchestra. The introduction to the 
third act of ‘‘ Lohengrin,” an extract from Mozart's 
Clarionet Quintet, and Auber’s overture to the ‘* Crown 
Diamonds” completed the instrumental selection. The 
vocalists all appeared to be suffering from colds. Be- 
tween the parts Mr. Bambridge gave a composition of 
his own and Smart’s ‘‘ Allegro Pomposo” on the great 
organ. 


Bach’s Matthew “ Passion” was performed three 
times in Holy Week, Monday, Wednesday, and Good 
Friday, Mr. Barnby conducting. Dr. Stainer was the 
organist, Signor Randegger presided at the pianoforte, 
and Mr: Pollitzer played the violin solos. The vocalists 
were Mdme. Lemmens-Sherrington, Mdlle. Levier, 
Mdme. Patey, Miss Dones, Mr. W. H. Cummings, Mr. 
Ei. Lloyd, Mr. Thurley Beale, and Signor Foli. On 
Easter Eve there was a performance of Handel's 
‘“‘ Messiah.” Two grand and popular concerts was ar- 
ranged for the folks let loose by the Bank Holiday on 
Easter Monday. 





CRYSTAL PALACE CONCERTS. 


March 6th was devoted to a Bennett Memorial 
Concert, with the following program :— 


Overture, ‘‘ Die Waldnymphe,”’ Op. 20. 

Trio, ‘‘ The Hawthorn in the glade” (May Queen). 
Song, ‘‘O Meadow clad” (May Queen), 

Song, ‘* The Better land.” 

Concerto for pianoforte and orchestra, No 3, C minor. 
Quartet, ‘‘ God is Spirit (Woman of Samaria). 

Song, ‘‘ To Chloe in sickness.” 

Overture, ‘* Byron’s Parisina.” 

Pianoforte solo, ‘* Rondo Piacevole,” in E. 

Songs, a. ‘‘ Castle Gordon.” b. ‘ Gentle Zephyr.” 
Part songs, ‘‘ Sweet stream.” ‘Come live with me.” 
Overture, ‘‘ Paradise and the Pori.” 


In ® commemoration concert one of Bennott’s sym- 
phonies certainly should haye had place, but the 
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temperament of the audience had to be consulted; and 
hence doubtless arose the preponderance of vocal 
music. The novelty was the ‘ Parisina,” an odd 
attempt to render musically considering the repulsive 
story, but a successful attempt notwithstanding, though 
the work has been long laid aside. When last per- 
formed at the Philharmonic it was the occasion, we 
believe, of a coolness between composer and conductor 
which lasted over a quarter of a century. It is a fine 
work, and will probably from this time often find a 
place in concert programs. The concerto was admirably 
played by Miss Agnes Zimmermann. Miss Sterling 
and Mr. Gray were applauded in their songs, and the 
quartet ‘* God is a Spirit,” was encored. Tho audience 
seemed to enjoy their afternoon, although the program 
was certainly too long. 

On March 13 the following was the program, 
including a ‘‘new”’ overture by Mr. Cusins, and a MS. 
violin concerto by Herr Joachim, given here for the 
first time, though composed about twelve years ago and 
played by Joachim at a Philharmonic concert in 1864. 
It consists of three movements, ‘‘ Allegro non troppo,” 
‘‘ Andante,” and ‘Allegro energico e cappricioso.” 
The band acquitted themselves well: we need say 
nothing of the solo player. Mr. Cusins’ overture—an 
illustration of Victor Hugo’s ‘“‘ Travailleurs de la Mer,” 
has been performed at Mr. Cusins’ concerts, at a Phil- 
harmonic concert, and elsewhere. It went exceedingly 
well. In Mendelssohn's Reformation symphony the 
Allegro vivace was encored. A Prelude, Minuet, and 
Gavotte from Bach’s sixth Sonata for violin alone was 
admirably played by Herr Joachim, The vocalists 
were Mdile. Helene Arnim and Miss E. Morland, the 


latter taking the place of Miss Edith Wynne, suddenly 
indisposed. Mdlle. Arnim sang the air from Handel’s 
‘‘Semele,” and was very successful in two German 


Lieder by Brahm and Schumann. Miss Morland was 


very nervous—but sang her two songs well, and was 
much applauded, 


The following was the program on March 20 :— 
Overture, ‘‘ Euryanthe ”—Weber. 


ae Thou art asleep.” Miss Antoinette Sterling—Blumen- 
al. 


Symphony, No. 4, in D minor— Schumann. 


Air, “Ah! quelle nuit” (Domino Noir). Mdme. Lemmens- 
Sherrington—Auber. 


Concerto for Violin in A minor. Mdme, Norman-Néruda—Viotti. 


Songs, *‘ Der Tannenbaum”—Wagner. ‘Lied eines Raubers ”— 
Warlamoff. 


Miss Antoinette Sterling. . 


Song, ‘‘ Kennst du das Land.” Mdme. Lemmens-Sherrington— 
Beethoven. 


Dramatic Fantasia for Orchestra—Hiller. 


It is impossible to perform Weber's glorious overture 
too often: and so evidently thought the audience. 
Schumann’s symphony was very well played : the effect 
produced was, however, unequal: the finale was the 
most enjoyed. Mdme. Norman-Neruda played mag- 
nificently : a more finished performance could not be 
desired. Hiller’s fantasia is poor: the last movement 
is lively, and extorted some applause from the departing 
audience. The vocal music might have been more at- 
tractive. Mdme. Lemmens-Sherrington executed her 
two songs to perfection. Miss Sterling has not yet got 
beyond Miss Sterling. 

On Good Friday there was the usual concert of sacred 
music. It was well attended. Bach's Sacred Cantata, 
‘ My spirit was in heaviness,” was appropriately an- 
nounced for Easter Eve, 





CONCERTS. 


Mr. Willem Coenen has given three excellent 
chamber concerts of modern music at St. George's 
Hall, on March 4, 11, and 18, with the following artists. 
Violin, Messrs. Wiener, Amor, M. Vogell, and Juno. 
viola, Messrs. Zerbini and A. Stehling; violoncello, 
Messrs. Daubert, C. Ould, and Lasserre ; pianoforte, 
Mr. Willem Coenen; conductor, Mr. J. B. Zerbinj, 
The first program, on March 4, included a Trio in( 
minor, Op. 102, for pianoforte, violin, and violoncello, 
Joachim Raff; Quartet in A minor, Op. 51, No, 2, 
for two violins, viola, and violoncello, Johannes 
Brahms ; and a quartet in E flat major, for pianoforte, 
violin, viola, and violoncello, by A. ©. Mackenzie, 
Miss A. Sterling and Miss Sophie Ferrari were the 
vocalists. At the second concert, on Thursday, March 
11, the opening piece was a Quartet in E flat major, 
Op. 6, for pianoforte, violin, viola, and violoncello, by’ 
F. Gernsheim. The Sonata in E minor, Op. 88, for 
pianoforte and violoncello, by Brahms, was the next 
instrumental piece; the last being an Otetto in A 
major, Op. 8, for four violins, two violas, and two 
violoncellos, composed by J. Svendsen, and allotted to 
Messrs. Wiener, Amor, Vogell, Jung, Zerbini, Stehling, 
C. Ould, and Daubert. Misses Anna Williams and 
Julia Elton were the vocalists. The third and last 
concert, on Thursday, March 18, opened with a Quartet 
in A minor, Op. 1, for two violins, viola, and violoncello, 
composed by J. Svendsen. J. Raff's Sonata in E 
minor, Op. 78, for pianoforte and violin, was the next 
instrumental piece ; and a Quartet in E flat major, Op. 
18, for pianoforte, violin, viola, and violoncello, by (. 
Jos. Brambach, concluded at once the concert and 
the series. Mdlles. J. Levier, and H. Arnim were the 
vocalists. The execution of the various compositions 
left nothing to be desired; Mr. Coenen is a capital 
pianist, and his confréres were all good men and true, 
and in the foremost rank of artistic excellence. Nor 
were the vocalists in any respect wanting ; and it must 
be remembered that they had not to sing ephemeral 
music, but songs by Handel, Gounod, Rubinstein, 
Brahms, Coenen, Liszt, Scarlatti, Mendelssohn, Hiller, 
Schumann, and Ferrari. Altogether Mr. Coenen may 
be highly congratulated on the worthiness of his at- 
tempt and its complete success. 


On Wednesday, March 10, the British Orchestral 
Society commenced its third season, at St. James's 
Hall, the opening concert being a tribute to the memory 
of Sir Sterndale Bennett. The first piece was the 
Symphony in G minor, written for the Philharmonic 
Society, and first performed in 1864; the ‘ Romanza’ 
was inserted for its second performance in 1867. The 
symphony was ny | played. The Quartet, “ God 
is a spirit,” was sung by Miss Edith Wynne, Miss A. 
Roche, Mr. H. Guy, and Mr. Wadmore, and was 
encored ; after which Mr. Guy sang the air ‘‘ 0 meadow 
clad,” from ‘“ The May Queen ;” this was followed by 
‘« The Naiads.” The second part of Wednesday's concert 
opened with the Pianoforte Concerto in F minor, played 
by Miss Florence May, who displayed execution and 
talent of a high order. The songs “ To Chloe in sick- 
ness,” and ‘‘Maydew” were sung by Miss Edith 
Wynne, and were followed by the trio, ‘‘ The hawthorn 
in the glade" (from ‘‘ The May Queen’), by Miss Wynne, 
Mr. Guy, and Mr. Wadmore. The “ Paradise and the 
Peri,” concluded the concert. The program was very 
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like that at the Crystal Palace on the previous Saturday. 
Mr. George Mount still conducts his magnificent band, 
and their performance was unexceptionable. The Duke 
of Edinburgh was present. 


At the Monday Popular Concert of March 8, the 
Kreutzer sonata was splendidly performed by Herr 
Joachim and Mdlle. Krebs. Schumann’s Toccata in C 
(Op. 7) was given by Mdlle. Krebs, who played the 
Toccata at a tremendous pace, and was encored; she 
then played some of Schumann’s ‘“ Trawmeswirren.” 
Herr Joachim played Bach’s Chaconne in D minor, and 
had a double recall. Mdlle. Sophie Liwe was the 
singer. The Princess of Wales and the Duke of 
Edinburgh were present. The program of March 15 
included—Trio, in G major, Op. 9 (No. 1), violin, 
viola, and violoncello, Beethoven ; Lieder (a), ‘‘ Sonn- 
tagslied,” (0) “ Frihlingslied,” Mendelssohn; Ballade, 
in @ minor, pianoforte, Chopin ; Quartet, in CO sharp 
minor (Op. 182), two violins, viola, and violoncello, 
Beethoven; Lieder, ‘ Lithanisches Lied,” Chopin; 
«Lachen und Weinen,” Schubert; Sonata, in E flat 
(No. 12 of Hallé’s Edition), pianoforte and violin, 
Mozart. The quartet was executed by Herr Joachim, 
Mr. L. Ries, Herr Straus, and Sig. Piatti; the first, 
third, and fourth of whom were also the interpreters of 
the trio. Mdlle, Marie Krebs played in her admirable 
style, Chopin’s ** Ballade,” and on her recall gave the 
same composer’s ‘‘Ivmpromptu” in A flat. Mozart’s 
charming duet-sonata was admirably rendered by 
Mille. Krebs and Herr Joachim. The vocal pieces 
were sung by Mdlle. Sophie Lowe with much refine- 
ment: Sir Julius Benedict accompanied. The last 
performance on March 22, for the benefit of the 
director, Mr. §. Arthur Chappell, had among the 
specialties of the evening Bach’s concerto (in D 
minor) for three pianofortes, played by Mdlle. Krebs, 
Dr. von Biilow, and Mr. Charles Hallé; and last, 
certainly not least, J. 8. Bach’s concerto in D minor, 
for three pianofortes, with double quartet accompani- 
ment—worthily executed by Mdlle Krebs, Dr. von 
Billow, and Mr. Hallé (pianists), and MM. Joachim, 
Ries, Pollitzer, Wiener, Strauss, Zerbini, Daubert, 
Reynolds, and Piatti—a marvellous body of executants. 
In addition to this the following pieces were played :— 
Beethoven’s quintet in C (led by Joachim), Mendels- 
sohn’s “‘ Tema con Variazioni,” pianoforte and violon- 
cello (Mdlle. Krebs and Sig. Piatti); Spohr’s Larghetto 
amd Finale for two violins (Mdme. Norman:Néruda 
and Herr Joachim); Beethoven’s sonata for piano- 
forte and violin, in G (Dr. Hans von Biilow and 
Herr Joachim); Andante and Variations in D 
minor, Mozart’s Sonata for pianoforte and violin (Mr. 
Hallé and Mdme. Norman-Néruda) ; three of Brahms’s 
Hungarian Dances, arranged by Herr Joachim for 
Violin and pianoforte og od Joachim and Dr. von 
Bilow). It is impossible to conceive a more glorious 
close to Mr. A. Chappell’s successful season, 


Mr. Leslie’s choir gave a concert on March 12 of 
sucred music, including, Luca Marenzio’s ‘‘ Magnificat,” 
Samuel Wesley’s motet, ‘In exitu Israel,” Mozart's 
“Ave Verum,” a ‘ Kyrie,” by Leo; Morales’s motet, 
“Meye have bereaved,” Gibbons’s ‘‘ Hosanna,” Mendels- 
sohn’s “Judge me, O God,” and Handel's “ Hallelujah.” 
Mr. Henry Smart's part song, ‘‘ Ave Maria,” was en- 
wored. Miss Eva Leslie sang Handel's air, “ Angels 
ver bright aud fair.” Miss Bolingbroke, Mr, E. Lloyd, 





and Mr. Riccardi, a new baritone, were the other 
vocalists. 


Mendelssohn's “ St. Paul” was performed by the 
Sacred Harmonic Society, at Exeter Hall, on Friday, 
March 19. Miss Edith Wynne, Mdme. Patey, Mr. 
Edward Lloyd, and Mr. Santley, were the principal 
vocalists. The usual Passion-week (48rd) performance 
of the ‘* Messiah” took place on March 24. 


Malle. Krebs gave a pianoforte recital at St. James’s 
Hall on March 8, assisted by Signor Piatti. Bach, 
Schubert, Chopin, Mendelssohn, and Bennett, furnished 
the program. We need say nothing of the execution, 
which was simply perfect. On the afternoon of tho 
10th a second recital was given by the same lady, 
when she played Beethoven's ‘‘ Waldstein” sonata, 
Schumann’s “ Carnaval,” and smaller pieces by Chopin, 
Beethoven, Bach, Rubinstein, and Krebs. The matinée 
was a most delightful one, and to a pianoforte student 
equally pleasing and profitable. 


M. Alexandre Billet gave his third and last recital 
on March 10, M. Billet playing a Sonata by Beethoven 
in A flat; Chopin’s Ballade in G minor; ‘La Leg- 
gerezza”’ of Moscheles ; Brahm’s ‘‘ Hungarian Dances”’ 
(Nos. 7 and 10); and Rubinstein’s “‘ Valse Caprice ” 
in K flat. Weber's trio (Op. 68), for pianoforte, flute, 
and violoncello, was played by MM. Billet, J. Radcliff, 
and Paque. Miss Constance Levy and Mdme. Ernst 
were the vocalists. 


The Brixton Choral Society gave a performance of 
Spohr’s ‘* Calvary” on March 22, at the Angell Town 
Institution, under the direction of Mr. W. Lemare. 
The room{was crowded, and the performance afforded 
complete satisfaction. The choral singing was remark- 
ably good, and the general ensemble was very creditable 
to Mr. Lemare’s care and ability. Mr. Montem Smith 
sang the music allotted to the Apostle John; and Mr. 
Robert Hilton that of the Apostle Peter. The lady 
vocalists seemed rather nervous, but Miss Laura 
Clements, a pupil of Mr. W. Lemare’s who took the 
soprano part, showed considerable taste. Her voice is 
sweet and clear, and with practice she will no doubt 
become a good singer. Mr. James Coward and Mr. J. 
Boardman accompanied at the pianoforte and organ. 
The Dead March in “ Saul,” and ‘God is a Spirit” 
were performed in memory of the late Sir Sterndale 
Bennett at the commencement of the performance. 


The Second Concert of the British Orchestral 
Society takes place on March 81, as we go to press. 
We can therefore only print the excellent and 
interesting program. 


Overture, ‘‘ Leonora,” (No. 3.) ...006 Beethoven. 
Concerto, (Concertante) four Violins Maurer. 
Messrs. Carrodus, Amor, T. Watson, and Betjemann. 
Scena, ‘ Saffo,” Randegger. 
(Composed expressly for this Society, First time of 
Performance.) 
Mdme. Lemmens Sherrington. 
Symphony, (No. 4) in C minor, entitled ‘‘ Robin 
Hood” 


. Alfred Holmes. 
(First time of Performance.) 
Capriccio Brillante, in B minor, Pianoforte .... Mendelssohn, 
Mr. Arthur Wilford. 
Recitative and Ballad, ‘* When youthful joys,” .. Macfarrette 
Mdme. Lemmens-Sherrington. 
Overture, ‘‘ Huryanthe,” 
Orchestra of Seventy-five Performers, 
Conductor, Mr. George Mount, 
Accompanist, Mr. J, Zerbini. 
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The Office of “The ORCHESTRA” is removed from 
King Street to Newton Street, High Holborn, 
W.C., where all communications for the Editor 
and the Publisher are in future to be addressed. 
The Trade may obtain ‘The ORCHESTRA” from 
Swift & Co., as above; Adams & Francis, 59, Fleet 
Street; Hayes, 4, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden; 
Scrutton, 11, Little Marlborough Street. 


SWIFT & CO., 
TYPE-MUSIG AND GENERAL PRINTERS, 


Respectfully announce that they have removed to 
more commodious and more central premises, at 
Nos. 1 to 5, Newton Street, High Holborn, W.C. 








Che Orchestra. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION, for Copies Free by Post, 7s. 
Payable in advance. 
Advertisements in Column, 5 lines (of ten words) or less, 3s. 64., 
8d. a line after. 
*.* P.O. Onpens tx PAvoun or J.SWIFT, Post-Orrics, Hian Hotzory, W.C. 
Orrice FoR SUBSCRIPTIONS AND ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Swirt & Co., Newron Srreet, Hian Horzorn, W.C. 
Aornts ror THe Crry: Apams & Francis, 59, Freer Sr., E.C. 








NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


F.—Letter received. We cannot argue the point. 
Lity,—We cannet undertake to answer such questions. 
J. J. M.—Letter received. 





BIRTH. 


On Sunday, March 14, at 2, Lee Villas, Canning Road, Addiscombe, the wife 
of Hrrrotrte Diow of twin daughters. 





Che Orchestra. 


A MONTHLY REVIEW : 


MUSICAL, DRAMATIC, AND LITERARY. 


—_——— 


*.* Itis particularly requested that ALL communications 
be addressed to the Orchestra Office, Newton-street, High 
Holborn, W.C. Inoonvenience and delay are frequently 
caused through letters being addressed elsewhere. 
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THE OPERA SEASON. 





When affairs are generally prosperous, it may be 
considered wise to ‘let well alone.’ On this plan the 
impresarii of both the Italian Opera Houses appear to 
be acting ; and we may fairly expect a repetition with 
a slight difference—either for better or worse—of the 
doings of last year. The losses caused by death may be 
in some measure replaced by artists new to the London 
opera-stage: and altogether we need not anticipate 
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any decline in the personnel at either house. People 
seem quite willing to go and hear their old favourites; 
the cry for novelty and progress from the “ leaders of 
public opinion” hardly being echoed by the public who 
pay. It is good for the managers that their clientél, 
are so readily satisfied: for though novelties of some 
kind are not unattainable, it is by no means easy to 
find anything new which has a chance of becoming 
attractive. The great event is the production of 
Wagner's ‘ Lohengrin,” to be done at both houses; 
which fact will possibly prevent its being a trump card 
at either. Still there will be the pleasure and 
excitement of rivalry, and judiciously handled party 
feeling may fill a house quite as well or better than love 
of music: Mr. Gye’s Italianized ‘‘Pré aux Clercs,” may 
be set against the Marquis d’Ivry’s new opera at 
Drury Lane, and the promised revivals at either house 
may fairly balance each other. 

There is not much sign of managerial activity in all 
this: but Mr. Mapleson may be excused for husbanding 
his resources and energies for his new venture on the 
Thames Embankment, and Mr: Gye may be reserving 
his strength to oppose him when he gets there. The 
musical world may take their pleasure in contemplation 
of the respective athletes in training: and may enjoy it 
asmuch as those who watched from day to day the 
prowess of Oxford and Cambridge boatmen ere the final 
struggle; gaining little but catarrh, congestion, or 
rheumatism from the ‘cold weedy nooks” which 
alternate with the osier-beds and open reaches of Father 
Thames. If things are rather dull in this present 
year, let us console ourselves with the prospect of the 
glorious campaign of 1876. 


MUSIC AT CAMBRIDGE. 


A great opportunity has apparently been lost at Cam- 
bridge by the continuance of the musical professorship 
at the University in its hitherto unsatisfactory conii- 
tion. We do not think that the exigencies of the case 
were such as to need an immediate filling up of the 
post, and if as much energy and consideration had been 
devoted to seeking the modification of the professor's 
duties, and the means of providing adequate remunera- 
tion for the services which would be necessary to render 
the professor a living and influential power, a5 was 
bestowed on canvassing for the favourite candidate, 
a great result might have been attained, and the status 
of music and its cultivation at Cambridge might both 
have been placed on a more satisfactory footing. If itis 
desirable that the best and bést-known English musician 
should be appointed to the post, we have not a word to 
say against the choice made. If, on the other hand, it 
is advisable to place in such a post one who having the 
requisite ability can devote his time and talents to 
inaugurate and superintend a school of music, to pre- 
scribe a course of study, and to foster the talent which 
in such a place as Cambridge is sure to be present, 
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then we think the appointment has been hastily filled 
up, and an opportunity has been lost, the recurrence of 
which we must all deprecate, from genuine admiration 
and respect for the new professor. 

At present the professorship at Cambridge offers very 
little to an able and working musician in his full 
health and strength, beyond the honorary distinction. 
The musician in the highest rank, either of creative or 
executive power, cannot afford to spend his time in 
arduous and undefined duties—for mere love of Art, 
and an empty title. Such a one will only accept the 
post with a view to minimizing the work, and subjecting 
itto other and more remunerative occupation. The 
musician who has made his name, and whose success 
has placed him above the necessity of work, is not 
likely to do much more than reciprocate the honour he 
receives from the appointment. What then, is the 
manner of man who should be sought for such a post ? 
Before we answer the question, let us first see what the 
post itself requires. 

In the first place the professor should be something 
more than a mere lecturer and examiner, though even 
for this purpose he should be allowed facilities beyond 
those of other professorships. He requires means of 
duly performing musical works—a choir and an 
orchestra with recognised status and remuneration, 
and, therefore, responsibility. Beyond this he should 
have the means of getting up occasional performances 
of celebrated works, and of unfamiliar compositions hy 
composers of repute, and he should have means of 
keeping au courant with the doings of the musical world, 
both at home and abroad. ‘These requisites should be 
provided at the expense of the University, and a com- 
modious place of residence, and a certain stipend 
sufficient for the habits of a gentleman, should be pro- 
vided from the same source. Fees for examination 
and on taking Musical Degrees, might go to supple- 
ment these expenses, and to provide for contingencies. 
The lectures should be broadly historical and critical, 
not confined to technical minutie; and the standard of 
examination should gradually be raised. A direct 
connection should be established between the professor 
and all the college choirs in the University; and the 
heads of these might form a staff, honorary or other- 
wise, who might advise and assist when called upon. 
liberality should be the rule in respect of all pecuniary 
arrangements, 

If such an office as we have roughly sketched be 
founded, there will be no difficulty in filling it efficiently. 
The professor should be a University man, able to hold 
his own: well acquainted with music, its history, and 
tsaim. It is by no means necessary that he should 
bea professional musician: still less should he be a 
mere dilettante. Knowledge, discrimination, and tact 
tre essential; and as he would be en rapport with the 
thief men at the University there would be no danger 
of his falling into the hands of a narrow clique. His 
mission should be to test and encourage rising talent, 


_* conductor.” 
sink the pianist in some degree, and to come forth as the visible 





to afford help, instruction, and advice when needed, 
and to keep steadily in view the advancement of the 
art towards its highest development. The material is 
there; and a great result might be hoped for. In a 
similar institution in the North where all was un- 
promising, much real progress has been made: we 
think it a pity that Cambridge cannot have the same 


musical advantages that are being rapidly secured for 
Edinburgh. 


NOTES. 


The Mayor and Corporation of Stratford-upon-Avon have 
declined to accept from Mr. Halliwell the charge of New Place 
—Shakespeare’s House and grounds. We believe there has been 
a slight excess of expenditure over the amount raised by con- 
tributions from visitors, and that this is the only reason why 
Mr. Halliwell’s offer has not been accepted. We cannot think 
that there is any real difficulty, and we trust such a reproach to 
Shakespeare’s native town will not be suffered to endure. 


On the 16th March Mr. G. A. Macfarren was elected Pro- 
fessor of Music at the University of Cambridge in the room of 
Sir W.S. Bennett. Noone more deserves the honour, and 
every musician will admit this. But the University might 
have taken the opportunity of changing the nature of this 
professorship, and their first step should have been so to endow 
it as to enable its holder to live by it. As it is, it is merely an 
addition to the numerous duties which Mr. Macfarren has so 
well discharged elsewhere, and we are sure he will not be behind 
any previous occupant of the post in striving to advance musical 
culture in the University. But we fear that, as hitherto, the 
Professor’s efforts will be limited to occasional lectures and 
examinations for degrees. 


The opening of the Opera Comique Theatre, for French 
plays, under the management of M. A, Pitron, took place 
on Monday, March 29th, with Victorien Sardou’s celebrated 
play ‘‘ La Famille Benoiton,” which is to be played throughout 
the week. On Monday, April 5th, will be produced, for the 
first time in England, the amusing piece, ‘‘Zes Trente Millions 
de Gladiator,” comédie-vaudeville in four acts by E. Labiche 
and P. Gille. An excellent company is announced, and we 
heartily wish M. Pitron all possible success. 


One of those odd professional misunderstandings which seem 
peculiarly rife among musicians has recently occurred anent 
the Brighton Festival. Mr. Kuhe, as is well known, succeeded 
after some years’ hard work in rendering his festival pecuniarily 
as well as artistically successful. In forming his plans for the 
next year’s campaign, it was not unnatural to suppose that he 
might wish some modification of previous arrangements, and 
one of the first was that he himself, as the responsible author 
of the Festival, should appear to the public as its musical 
It was not unreasonable that he should wish to 


‘‘ conductor,” as well as the actual originator and bearer of the 
responsibility. ‘To Mr. Kingsbury, who has on former occa- 
sions ‘* conducted,” in addition to assisting in other ways in 
getting up the Festival, Mr. Kuhe offered the same honorarium, 
for the same duties minus the conducting; expressing himself 
in very handsome terms on the value of Mr. Kingsbury’s ser- 
vices. Mr. Kingsbury feels himself aggrieved, and publishes 
his correspondence with Mr. Kuhe in a Brighton paper. It 
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would appear that some rival performances have been contem- 
plated, for which Mr. Kingsbury’s aid was sought; but that 
gentlemen declined, considering himself bound to Mr. Kuhe. 
It is a pity the misunderstanding should have arisen, and a 
greater pity it should have been made public. But it would seem 
on the face of the correspondence that as Mr. Kuhe had engaged 
Mr. Kingsbury for each previous festival, he was at liberty to 
discontinue or modify the engagement if he chose; and of 
course Mr. Kingsbury was equally free to accept or decline. 
As this is plain enough, we can hardly see that any but a very 
‘* professional ” grievance exists. 


A Correspondent of the Times supplies the following parti- 
culars of the cost of the New Paris Opera. We recently 
chronicled the national statitiscs, and those of the working staff. 
The present financial statement completes the framework on 
which hangs the future of the French lyric drama. It appears 
that that the cost of the ground averaged 2000 francs per 
superficial metre (about one-seventh in area more than a 
superficial yard), and this together with sums paid as compen- 
sations for the expropriation of proprietors and tenants 
amounted to the aggregate sum of 50,000,000 francs, or 
£2,000,000 sterling. The first sum voted towards the con- 
struction of the building was 6C0,000 francs in 1861, and then 
various sums annually up to and inclusive of 1874, amounting 
in all to 34,400,000 francs. In addition to this there was then 
still required for finishing and furnishing the edifice the sum 
of 15,000,000 francs additional, so that the total cost of 
realizing this grand Imperial project amounted in round 
numbers to £4,000,000 sterling—that is, £2,090,000 sterling 
for the ground and £2,000,000 for the building. After all 
the general opinion appears to be that, setting aside the 
magnificent entrances, corridors, and salons, the theatre—that 
is the audience portion as well as the stage—is considerably too 
small and contrasts disadvantageously both with the new 
Opera House at Moscow and with the Royal Italian Opera 
House in London, the two most recent similar constructions, 
the former of which only cost about two millions of roubles, or 
£300,000, and Covent Garden a sum not greatly exceeding 
£270,000, in the latter case all the furnishing and fittings, as 
well as the machinery, scenery, and costumes for a considerable 
number of operas, being included. To pay 5 per cent. on 
the outlay of the Paris Opera a rental of £100,000 per annum 
would therefore be required, but the director, who is also 
the speculator, has not only no rent at all to pay but receives 
from the Government 800,000 francs, or upwards of £32,000 
per annum, “ just to help him on.” 


It seems the Dean and Chapter of Worcester purpose (if 
duly supported) carrying out the intention announced by Dean 
Yorke some months ago of substituting for the old-established 
‘Festivals of the Three Choirs” performances of sacred 
music, or rather services of song, at Worcester Cathedral in 
the autumn, such services being open free to the public. A 
circular has just been issued by the Dean and Chapter to the 
clergy and gentry of the diocese inviting them to meet for the 
purpose of making the necessary arrangements. In the mean- 
time, the proceedings of the regular stewards of the old 
Festivals appear to have been suspended. A suggestion was 
made for holding this year’s Festival in Malvern Abbey 
Church, as the Cathedral is not available, but the stewards 
seemed disinclined to sanction the holding of the regular 
Festivals in any other building than a Cathedral, although 
they have precedents for such a temporary diversion. It is 
now alleged that the Worcester Festival will lapse, at least for 
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this year’s turn, and that Hereford will take up the SUCCeRsion 
from Gloucester, and hold its next meeting in the Dresent 
year, instead of in 1876, which would have been its regular 
turn but for the collapse at Worcester. 








THE LAST OF THE COLOSSEUM. 


Her Majesty’s Commissioners of Works and Public 
Buildings have at length found a purchaser for the 
building and site of the Colosseum, which is now bej 
rapidly demolished. Situated between Albany Street 
and Regent’s Park Road, and overlooking the Park, the 
present building was erected in 1824 by Mr. Horner, g 
well-known land surveyor, at a cost of £28,000. 4 
further sum of £100,000 was expended by tha} 
gentleman on the decorations of the interior and the 
purchase of works of art. It was then opened with g 
panorama of London, painted by Mr. E. T. Parris, who 
made his sketches from a crow’s nest observatory 
erected on the top of St. Paul’s Cathedral, the painting 
covering over 46,000 square feet (more than an acre) of 
canvas. The sketching and subsequent preparation of 
the drawings involved a great expenditure of time and 
industry. Mr. Parris was the historical painter to her 
Majesty Queen Adelaide. He commenced the picture, 
which covered 45,000 square feet of canvas, or more 
than an acre, on the 12th of December, 1825, and put 
the last touch to it on the 29th of November, 
1829. There was an “ascending room,” or lift, 
to save the trouble of going up stairs to the top, and 
above the upper gallery were placed the original ball 
and cross of St. Paul’s, which had been removed from 
the Cathedral. There were other attractions besides 
the view of London. A Swiss cottage in the midst 
of lake and mountain scenery with real water, was 
considered a great triumph of the modeller’s art; and 
a series of ‘‘ Stalactite Caverns” was equally effective. 
The centre of the large building was fitted up asa 
saloon, with statuary and models, and instrumental 
and vocal performances were here given, organ music, 
&e. In 1848 the projector failed, and the building 
passed into the hands of trustees. In 1845 the whole 
was considerably altered and remodelled from designs 
furnished by the late Mr. Bradwell, chief machinist at 
Covent Garden, when the Albany Street entrance was 
added, together with conservatories and models of the 
Arch of Titus, &c. The view of London was supplemented 
by a panoramic view of Paris, supposed to be taken from 
the car of a balloon, with some excellent effects, more 
especially in the evening exhibition of “ Paris by night.” 
At Christmas, 1848, a theatre was added, with 4 
picturesque armoury as an ante-room. Upon the stage 
passed the cyclorama of Lisbon, depicting in ten scenes 
the great earthquake of 1755. These scenes were 
accompanied on the organ by Mr. Pittman, whose 
great skill and taste in rendering good music popular 
and appropriately illustrative will never be forgotten by 
those who heard him. There were some very startling 
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effects of ‘ storm and earthquake,” rather out of the 
\‘Jegitimate” way ; all these “ being entirely produced 
by the organ.” A collection of stuffed animals called 
the * African Glen” was also added. Ill fortune 
attended this as every other effort to restore the 
fortunes of the place, and for the last twenty years the 
building has been gradually falling to decay. The 
lease has been purchased by Mr. Bird, and on the site a 
number of residences will be built. 





THE OPERAS. 


The program for the Royal Italian Opera season 
of 1875, issued by Mr. Gye, announces that the season 
commences on 80th March with Rossini’s opera of 
«Guglielmo Tell.” The following engagements have 
been made :— 

Mdme. Adelina Patti, Mdme. Vilda, Mdlle. Marimon, 
Mime. d’'Angeri, Mdlle. Smeroschi, Mdlle. Bianchi, 
Mime. Sinico, Mdme. Saar, Mdme. Corsi, Mdme. 
Dell’Anese, Malle. Cottino, Mdlle. Pezzotta, Mdlle. 
Scalchi, Mdlle. Ghiotti, Mdme. Calasch, and Malle. 
Emma Albani. Sig. Nicolini, Sig. Bolis, Sig. Pavani, 
Sig. Piazza, Sig. Sabator, Sig. Bettini, Sig. Rossi, 
Sig. Manfredi, and Sig. Marino, Sig. Graziani, Mons. 
Maurel, Sig. Cotogni, Mons. Faure, Sig. Bagagiolo, 
Sig. Capponi, Sig. Ciampi, Sig. Tagliafico, Sig. Fallar, 
Sig, Raguer, &e. : 

The following artists, who will make their first 
appearance in England, are also engaged :—Mdlle. 
Zaré Thalberg (her first appearance on any stage), 
Mille. Proch, Sig. De Sanctis, Herr Seideman, and 
Sig. Tamagno. 

Sig. Vianesi and Sig. Bevignani occupy their former 
posts; and the principal Danseuses are Malle. Ricci 
(her first appearance in England), Mdlle. Travelli (her 
first appearance in England), and Mdlle. Girod. 

The repertoire of forty-seven operas is put forth, 
and it is stated that in addition to a selection from 
these, “‘ three at least of the following works are to be 
given: Gounod’s ‘ Romeo,” Rossini’s Semiramide,”’ 
Herold’s “‘ Pré auaw Clercs,” and ** Lohengrin.” As the 
two former are in the “extensive repertoire,” the 
possible novelties are “* Le Pré” in Italian, and 
the * Lohengrin.” 


Concerts are announced to take place as usual in 
the Floral Hall. 


Mr. Mapleson announces the opening of Her 
Majesty's Opera at Drury Lane Theatre on Saturday, 
April 16, “pending the completion of the Grand 
National Opera House now in course of erection on 
the Thames Embankment.” 

The company will comprise the following artists : 
Mdme. Christine Nilsson, Mdle. Elena Varesi (her 
first appearance), Mdlle. Louise Singelli, Mdme. 
Marie Roze, Mdlle. Carlotta Grossi, Mdlle. Felicita 
Pemini (her first appearance), Mdlle. Risarelli, Mdlle. 
Bauermeister, Mdme. Demeric-Lablache, Mdme. Tre- 
belli-Bettini, and Mdlle. Titiens ; M. Capoul, Sig. 
Gillandi, Sig. Faneelli, Sig. Bignardi (his first ap- 
pearance), Signor Panzetta (his first appearance), Sig. 
Brignoli, Sig. Paladini, Sig. Rinaldini, Sig. Grazzi, 
ad Sig. Campanini; Sig. Rota, Sig. De Reschi, Sig. 





Castelmary, Sig. Catalani, Sig. Galassi, Sig. Costa, 
Sig. Zoboli, Sig. Casaboni, and Herr Behrens. 
Director of the Music and Conductor, Sir Michael 
Costa; Organist, Mr. Willing. The stage manager 
will still be Mr. Edward Stirling, assisted by Mr. A. 
Harris. Mdlle. Rosina Viale and Malle. Blanche 
Ricois are engaged for the ballet divertissement. The 
only absolute novelties to be produced during the 
season are the ‘ Lohengrin” of Wagner, in which 
Mdme. Christine Nilsson and Malle. Titiens will play, 
and a new opera entitled, ‘‘ Gli Amanti di Verona,” the 
music by the Marquis d’Ivry, with Mdme. Christine 
Nilsson. 

The ‘‘ Medea” of Cherubini is to be revived, and also 
“ Mignon” and “ Il Talismano.” 





SIR ROBERT STEWART'S LECTURES. 


On March 18 Sir Robert Stewart delivered the 
first of a course of lectures upon “ Keyed-stringed 
Instruments of Music,” in the Examination Hall of 
Trinity College, Dublin. Before commencing his 
lecture Sir Robert said : 


I would wish to pay my tribute of respect to the 
memory of one whose loss we have recently mourned, 
a most talented composer for and performer upon 
keyed instruments—Sir William Bennett, or, to give 
him that more familiar title, by which we first knew 
and loved him, Sterndale Bennett. That the late 
Cambridge professor was a man estimable in all rela- 
tions of life, an honour to our art, a cultivated gentle- 
man, and the pride of the ancient university in which 
he filled the chair of music, will be admitted by all; 
my own pupils and friends at least know how I have 
long admired him; and how, in as far as my own 
influence extended, I have never ceased to recommend 
his beautiful pianoforte music to all with whom I come 
into contact. It is only of late that it has fallen to my 
lot to have the command of an instrumental band at 
all adequate to the execution of his truly admirable 
orchestral works. Such a genuine masterpiece as his 
overture, ‘‘ The Wood Nymphs,” which I intend to 
have performed at the next Philharmonic Concert,— 
alas! that it should be in memory of him from whose 
pen we can look for no more !—Such a work, I repeat, 
could only have emanated from a true musical genius. 
But, of late, Sir Sterndale Bennett pursued too quiet, 
too unobtrusive a life, and devoted himself almost 
entirely to teaching—a state of things surely to be 
deplored, for giving lessons, although, perhaps, a 
necessary evil, is at best but mechanical employment— 
an employment which might well be entrusted to those 
who are incapable of creating music. The time of 
Sterndale Bennett belonged of right to his country, and 
was far too precious to be wasted in lesson-giving. For 
a man thus gifted to continue teaching, as he did, for 
from six to ten hours per diem, instead of rather 
producing such noble overtures as “ Parisina’”’ or the 
‘* Wood Nymphs,” or such works as the fine concerto 
in F minor for pianoforte and orchestra: this cannot 
but be deemed a talent misapplied. Amid all the 
extravagant expenditure of our nobility, could nothing 
be spared from yachts and race-horses for the advance- 
of the noblest music in England? Was there no 
Mecenas, no English Esterhazy to emulate the 
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magnificent Duke of Chandos who, more than a century 
ago, to his immortal honour, maintained an orchestra, 
a chorus, and a composer, and will never be forgotten, 
no, never, while Handel's name survives! It appears 
not; although many of the English nobles seem 
absolutely not to know what to do with their money, 
not one of them ever dreams of laying it out thus. 
And yet, what incalculable benefits has not the world 
derived from Chandos, Esterhazy, and the Archduke 
Rodolph, the respective patrons of Handel, Haydn, and 
Beethoven. It is quite evident that but for two of 
these truly ‘‘ noble lords” we should never have had 
the twelve Chandos Anthems of Handel, or the more 
than one hundred symphonies and eighty quartets of 
Haydn. As for the Archduke Rodolph, and the 
amiability of that Austrian prince who humoured 
Beethoven, and loving the man for his art’s sake, bore 
with the oddities of that deaf and somewhat crusty old 
bachelor—all this is a matter of history. However, 
Sterndale Bennett is now far above all human 
patronage ; let us, then, not altogether sorrow over his 
tomb, since, knowing the character of our dear 
departed friend, we may the more happily conclude 
this brief tribute of our love and respect. So, giving 
expression to our sure and certain hope, let us borrow 
the words inscribed upon the tomb of Henry Purcell 
(near whom he now reposes in Westminster Abbey), 
and say that Sterndale Bennett is ‘‘ Gone to that blest 
place where alone his harmony can be exceeded |” 


Sir R. Stewart now performed upon the pianoforte 
“Genevieve,” a beautiful and expressive composition 
of Sir W. 8. Bennett, and then proceeded with his 
locture. 


I daresay you have all heard the origin of music 
referred to the wind whistling among the reeds, or the 
dried sinews of animals, or to men imitating the songs 
of birds—theories equally stale and untenable. To 
any one who gives the subject a little thought it will be 
evident that music arises from the speech of man, 
which, by raising and the sustaining of the voice, at 
once becomes a song. The horn of an animal, or even 
a reed, would supply a rude sort of pipe, while the 
first stretched string that sounded was a type of the 
lyre, nor could it fail to be perceived that the sound 
was rendered more acute by increasing the tension. 
He would not inflict on them anything so trite as the 
oft-repeated tale of Hermes and the discovery of the 
lyre, said to have been suggested to him by striking 
his foot against the hollow tortoise-shell, and producing 
a sound from the shrunken sinews of the animal, save 
for the purpose of directing their attention to a very 
ancient Irish myth of an exactly similar description, 
where, in an account (dating so far back as a.p. 592) 
of the ‘‘ Adventures of the Great Bardic Company,” 
the Cruit (the ancient harp of Erin) is discovered by a 
woman fleeing from her husband to the strand of 
Camas, who meets with the skeleton of a sea-monster, 
hears the wind whistling through the sinews of the 
carcase, and falls asleep, when, her husband arriving, 
constructs the Cruit in imitation of these sounding 
sinews. Referring to musical instruments mentioned 
in the Bible, he said that the musical terms in the 
authorized translation were very loosely rendered, 
merely ‘reproducing instruments of the time of Edward 
VI. and James I. The “ Kinnor” and ' Nebel” were 
harps, ‘*Ugab” some sort of pipe. The lecturer 
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quoted the opinions of Adam Clarke, Jebb, and p; 
Stainer, amongst moderns; and of Josephus, amon, 
early writers, upon the subject. The “ kinnor” was 
generally believed to have been a small triangular harp 
for solos ; larger instruments were used to accompany 
choruses. Of the lyre and harp extremely varied anq 
numerous forms existed. Six hundred of these hag 
been examined by Montfaucon, who professed he gay 
but little real distinction between any of them, |p 
addition to the Jewish “ kinnor,” they would perceive 
representations of lyres ornamented with birds anq 
other animals. These, at least, could not have bee 
Jewish instruments, for the Israelites were strict} 
forbidden to make graven images, lest they might fai] 
into idolatry. The ‘ plectrum,” with which many of 
the lyres of antiquity were touched, was either a quill, 
a piece of metal, or the tooth of a lion or tiger, 
Josephus thought the triangular harp, “ the kinnor,” 
was played with a plectrum ; but if, as was generally 
supposed, this was the harp used by David, Josephus 
must be wrong, as it is distinctly recorded that Dayid 
played with his hand. The ancient Irish harpers used 
a natural plectrum, and played not with the fleshy tips 
of their fingers, but with their nails, suffered to grow 
for the purpose. Thus had played Hempson, who died 
in 1807, aged one hundred and two years. A lady 
had kindly drawn all these diagrams for them. He 
would particularly refer to the figure of Polyhymnia, 
from a Munich antique, as old as the time of Alexander 
the Great. The figure (of the true Greek type of 
female beauty) was represented with a harp, of which 
the sound-box was placed at the top, the player's head 
being inclined as if listening to the vibrations. There 
were other diagrams, two large Assyrian figures from 
the British Museum, representing players in the act of 
striking dulcimers, with uplifted wands. Sir R. 
Stewart referred to an example of the instrument 
itself, upon which he would play a few notes; thus, 
one of the oldest instruments in the world still main- 
tained its place, and might be heard in by-streets in 
London. Dulcimers had, not long ago, been skilfully 
played by clever urchins in the streets of Dublin. 
A Scotch melody was performed upon the 
ulcimer by the lecturer, who apologised for his 
want of skill in performance). Reference was made 
to the various instruments referred to in the tenth 
chapter of 1st Samuel, and also to the instruments 
played when Shadrach, Meshach, and _ Abednego 
refused to worship the golden images. The words, 
instead of sackbut, psaltery, and dulcimer, should 
really be harp, dulcimer, and bagpipe. The lecture 
was concluded by a reference to the zither, a little 
instrument now fashionable amongst the higher 
classes in Germany and Austria. It was capable of 
peculiar and beautiful effects; two ladies (who 
were, indeed, almost strangers) had kindly lent him 
specimens: but although more than a dozen persons 
in Dublin had practised the zither none of them could 
be induced to perform the simplest melody upon it. It 
was, to some extent, a reproduction of the lyre of 
antiquity, played with a thimble plectrum. Some of 
its peculiar effects had been imitated in a little piano- 
forte piece by his valued friend, Dr. Ferdinand Hiller, 
of Cologne, called ‘ Zurguittare.” The delicate 
arpeggios and gentle glissandos of the zither would 
be recognised by all who heard the little instr 
ment. 
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A young lady here played Dr. Hiller’s sketch, and 
the lecture thus concluded. 


The second lecture was given on March 20, when 
gir Robert Stewart said :— 


Last week we took note of some of the earliest mem- 
hers of the stringed instrument family, the ancestry, so 
to speak, of the pianoforte of our own times. Of these 
some were touched with a plectrum—some with the 
fngers alone. Such is evidently the case with the 
little instrument represented in the drawing nearest 
to me on the left, and copied from a manuscript of 
the fourteenth century, in the Bibliotheque Imperiale of 
Paris. You will perceive it is played while laid on the 
ground, or (like the modern Zither) upon the knees of the 
performer, or a table. This was far from being always 
the case, for in a grotesque alphabet of a.p. 1466, one 
hundred years later, a rustic (of the type of Gurth in 
«Ivanhoe ”’) is represented holding an exactly similar 
instrument up to his breast, and playing upon it with 
both hands. M. de Coussemaker gives a representa- 
tion of a crowned figure, holding and performing on 
an instrument of the same form, in the same manner. 
This was the ‘‘ Psaltery”’ referred to by Chaucer and 
other contemporary writers, but from the unsettled 
nature of English orthography in those early times 
there was now some difficulty in recognizing the word, 
so variously was it expressed, as salteire, sawtrey, 
sautrie, and psaltery. As an instance of the pro- 
vokingly loose manner in which musical terms always 
were, and doubtless always would be employed, this 
word Psaltery had been applied to the *“ Viola 
dAmour,” a six-stringed instrument of the Viola 
family, played with the ordinary bow. Quite similar 
tothe psaltery was the “ citole,” a little box, across 
which 10 or 15 strings were strained. This, which 
was also placed on the player’s knees and twanged 
with the fingers, is referred to in Chaucer's “ Knight's 
Tale,” when speaking of Venus, he says— 


“ A citole in her right hand had she.” 


“Citolers” are further enumerated among the 
musicians of Edward III. All these instruments 
were, however, deficient in one respect—very few 
notes could be sounded on them at once. The harp 
was indeed capable of harmony, but from neither 
psaltery, dulcimer, nor citole could more than two 
notes at a time be produced. The keyboard (which, 
like many other improvements, has been attributed to 
Guido the monk) was in existence since the twelfth 
century. B flat it had from the outset, F sharp was 
added in the fourteenth century, C sharp and E flat early 
in the fifteenth century, and later on in the same 
century the G sharp appeared. The first attempt at a 
leyed stringed instrument seems to have been made by 
ittaching in a rude sort of way quills worked by keys 
catgut strings. This (a.v. 1150 to 1200) was the 
“clavi-cytherium ” (keyed kithara, or harp). It was 
jrobably by accident that the next discovery was 
mide. I allude to the “clavichord,” which for six 
‘uturies played an important part in the history of 
uusic. Taking its rise in the twelfth century, it was 
oily when the pianoforte became almost perfect, towards 

close of the eighteenth, that the clavichord gave 
Wy to it. However, it continued to be used in 
"uote German districts by village schoolmasters and 





others, and was well known in England, as we learn 
from the ‘‘ Delany Correspondence,” 1760 to 1770. 
Mr. Bernard Granville (for whom a fine MS. collection 
of Handel’s works was copied out by Smith, under the 
direction of the composer) was a famous clavichord 
player. The “ clavier,” to which in the life and letters 
of Mozart such frequent reference is made, was the 
clavichord. For this instrument, too, were composed 
most of the expressive preludes and fugues in the 
“48” of J. Seb. Bach; there are others of this famous 
collection in which the influence of the bolder and 
more vigorous harpsichord might be plainly traced. 
[Here the lecturer played a few bars of two preludes 
of varied styles.] It was for the clavichord that the 
concerto which, to the astonishment of his father, the 
infant Mozart when but six years of age, had com- 
posed, when he said, ‘‘ It is a concerto, papa, and must 
be practised to be properly played!’ The lecturer 
here described the construction of the clavichord, as 
explained by that admirable musician, Herr Dann- 
reuther, with its key-tangents and other peculiarities, 
which Dr. Burney had noticed in the playing of 
Charles Philip Emanuel Bach. The English historian 
had remarked how that performer produced from his 
clavichord, made by Silbermann, a “ cry, as it were, 
of sorrow and complaint.” Sir R. Stewart also read 
extracts from the treatises of Turk and Wolff, 
musicians of the eighteenth century, referring to these 
peculiar clavichord effects, which he (the lecturer) had 
himself plainly traced in the ‘ six sonatas" of Seb. 
Bach for the double clavichord with pedals, and also 
in Chopin’s variations on “‘ La ci darem” (Op. 2), as 
well as in those works of Beethoven referred to by 
Herr Dannreuther. Dr. Griepenkul, one of the ripest 
musicians of Germany, did not seem to have perceived 
this clavichord ‘‘ Bebung ”’ effect, and Fetis professed 
himself quite unable to account for Chopin’s design in 
so fingering the passage to which he (Sir R. Stewart) 
referred. In Kuhnau’s clavichord piece, “‘ The Battle 
of David and Goliath,” the terror of the Israelites had 
been attempted to be expressed by the “ Bebung”’ 
accent. The clavichord, with its brass tangents, was, 
in fact, ‘key-violin playing,” the piece of brass 


‘referred to, acting in a double capacity—as a stop on 


the string, and also a means of feebly setting it in 
vibration. Its powers of expression, however, made it 
a favourite with J. 8. Bach, and after him with 
Mozart. At first there was but one string for each 
note, and the semitones next above; thus one sound 
both for C and C sharp, there being a tangent for each 
on a different part of the string. It was not till 1720 
that a German named Faber made clavichords with a 
separate string for every note in their scale. Nothing 
was more singular in the history of keyed instruments 
than the fact, that, with the hammers of the dulcimer, 
on the one hand, and the feeble, but expressive clavi- 
chord, with its complete keyboard, on the other, before 
them, our forefathers never stumbled on the idea of 
the piano till a comparatively recent date; yet, so it 
was—dissatisfied with the dull tones produced from 
catZut by quills, and the weak ‘tangent music” of 
their clavichords; they—like a pack of hounds at 
fault—tried back, and once more had recourse to the 
quill plectra, now, however, applied to wires instead of 
catgut. Thus arose the “ Virginal,” a box-shaped 
instrument laid on the table, and the spinet, a similar 
one, but more like a harp on its side—resting on 
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slender and somewhat shaky-looking legs. The virginal 
was the favourite instrument of Henry VIII., and of 
both his daughters, Elizabeth and Mary Queen of 
Scotland. That king, who bore such a bad character 
in his latter years, was in his youth a generous and 
highly- accomplished prince, who paid particular 
attention to languages, to manly sports, and to music. 
A facsimile of some pages of King Henry’s music-book 
would be exhibited after the conclusion of the lecture. 
Sir R. Stewart now played, partly on the spinet, and 
partly on the pianoforte, some pieces from the 
‘‘Virginal Book” of Elizabeth—a volume of more 
than 400 pages, filled with music by Tallis, Gibbons, 
and Byrd (whose music they so often heard sung 
in the adjoining chapel). The music consisted of 
Dr. Bull's variations on the six notes of the hexachord, 
and Byrd’s ‘“ Carman’s whistle.” Much amusement 
was caused by the singular tone of the spinet, one of 
Stephen Keen’s instruments, as old as the days of 
Queen Anne. As the spinet had no forzando—no 
difference in the tone—composers for it were accus- 
tomed, whenever they desired to direct particular 
attention to any note, to precede it with a beat, or 
short and rapid shake. The works of Couperin (one of 
a distinguished family of clavecinists, who were to 
France like the Bachs to Germany) absolutely bristled 
with these little ‘‘ beats.” [A young lady here played 
‘‘Les Moissoneurs,” a rondo of Frangois Couperin, 
with much neatness.} The lecture was concluded by 
a march played by Nebuchadnezzar’s orchestra, flute, 
dulcimer, bagpipe, and Chinese gong, in combination, 
which was re-demanded. 








THE DRAMA. 


Drury Lane Theatre was crowded on Saturday night, 
March 18, on the occasion of Mr. Chatterton’s benefit. 
In the course of the evening he addressed his audience, 
stating that it was the ninth year of his sole manage- 
ment of the theatre, and that during that period he had 
produced many plays of the ancient and modern authors, 
and had also engaged most of the celebrated actors and 


actresses of the present day. He trusted to deserve a 
continuation of their support, as during the summer 
months the theatre will be devoted to Italian Opera, 
and the Princess’s Theatre would be under the manage- 
ment of Mr. Mayer, his undivided attention would be 
devoted to the management of the Adelphi Theatre. 
He trusted in August next to submit a prospectus 
for the ensuing season worthy of support. 


On March 18 a morning performance at Drury Lane 
was given as a complimentary benefit to Mr. Hing- 
ston. The large attendance, and the presence of 
nearly every performer of celebrity in London, showed 
the high estimation in which Mr. Hingston is held by 
the profession and the public. 


The Court Theatre opened on March 18, under the 
management of Mr. Hare, who has left the Prince of 
Wales Theatre, and undertaken to cater for the public 
on his own account. His company includes Mr. Kendal, 
Mr. Clayton, Mr. Charles Kelly, Miss Madge Robertson, 
Miss Amy Fawsitt, Miss Hughes, and Miss Bessie 
Hollingshead; and a new comedy by Mr. Charles 
Coghlan, entitled “ Lady Flora,” was brought out on 
the opening night. The comedy is distinguished more 
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by its characters than by its plot ; some of the drangi, 
persone are rather possible than necessary. A poq 
tutor (Mr. Kendal), falls in love with an heiress (Mig 
Madge Robertson), and his affection is in the end dy 
rewarded. He is preferred to a fox-hunting cousin (\f; 
Clayton), who is more suitably matched with a ye 

lively Anglo-Indian damsel (Miss Fawsitt), with diye; 
negative and positive qualifications. As adjunets {, 
these not very original personages, are an old half 
Anglicised French nobleman, the Due de Chavanng, 
whose long residence in England blessed with y 
English wife, has made his accent exactly like that ¢ 
Mr. Hare, who plays the character; a stupid but gooj, 
natured young aristocrat, Lord Melton, (capitally playej 
by Mr. Kelly); and a butler, by Mr. H. Kemble. Ty 
comedy is of the Robertson type, and is likely to hay 
arun. We must award a word of praise to the ney 
drop-scene, painted by Mr. Val Prinsep, and Mr. Joly 
O’Connor. 


A new version of Mr. Charles Dickens’s ‘“ Nicholy 
Nickleby,” by Mr. Andrew Halliday, was brought out 
the Adelphi Theatre on March 22 with graat succes, 
Mr. Halliday has confined himself to one part of th 
work, which comprises the incidents connected with 
Dotheboy’s Hall, and ending with the death of Smik, 
The piece is well acted. Mr. Clarke is the petty tyrant 
Squeers, and the schoolmaster’s wife is represented by 
Mrs. Alfred Mellon; Ralph Nickleby is played by Mh, 
J. Fernandez, and Newman Noggs, by Mr. Georg 
Belmore ; Mr. 8. Emery of course is the Yorkshireman, 
John Brodie, and Miss Squeers is represented by Miss 
Harriet Coveney. Miss Lydia Foote, as Smike, givess 
delicate picture of meek suffering, and the boy's death 
at the end is very pathetic. Mr. Terriss acts wells 
Nicholas Nickleby; and Zidla Price is well played by 
Miss Hudspeth. Mrs. Addison and Miss E. Stuartar 
Mrs. and Miss Nickleby, who have but very small parts 
in the piece. Much attention is paid to the genenl 
business. Dotheboys Hall and the pupils of Mr. Squeers 
are very effective ; and the old inn yard, with a stage. 
coach, drawn by living horses, was greatly relished by 
the audience. The piece is destined to have a run. 


The Holborn Theatre is to be opened by Mr. Horace 
Wigan, under the title of ‘The Mirror.” With the a- 
perience and tact of such a manager success is almost 
certain. 


One of the chief theatrical attractions of Paris 
“Le Tour du Monde en Quatre-vingt Jours,” & 
of the “spectacular” kind, founded by M. d’Enney 
on one of the extraordinary books written by M. J. 
Verne, has almost been transported bodily to the 
Princess’s Theatre. It was brought out on Mareh 15th. 
Mr. M. L. Mayer, the present manager of the Princess 
Theatre, has done all in his power to afford London 
the same entertainment that has been so popular 2 
Paris. The home of the traveller has, indeed, been 
transferred to our capital, and he has been made 4 
British subject ; but all the attractions of the drama 
have been retained. A wager laid by one of the members 
of an Eccentric Club that he will perform the tour ol 
the world in eighty days answers the purpose of intro: 
ducing a long and varied series of tableaux, each of 
the striking stages of the voyage forming the subjet 
of a picture more or less elaborate. A visible steamét 
brings the traveller to the Suez Canal; when . 
reaches India, he rescues a young widow about to 
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punt on a funeral pile with the body of her deceased 
husband, visits a grotto peopled by gigantic serpents, 
and witnesses &@ wondrous ballet executed by the 
«snake charmers ;” when he has crossed the Pacific 
Ocean, the train in which he travels is attacked by a 
band of vindictive Indians, who are with difficulty 
subdued; and the steamer which takes him across 
the Atlantic explodes. However, in spite of all im- 
ediments, he wins his wager. The story by which 
the tableaux are connected is strengthened by the 
introduction of the adventurer’s constant companions ; 
his valet, who has hoped to get a quiet place, and 
is naturally disappointed with his situation; an 
American, boastful but brave, who begins by fight- 
ing with him, and ends by becoming his best friend ; 
and the rescued lady, of whom he is soon en- 
amoured, and who is attended by her sister. The 
story is by no means devoid of ingenuity, and some of 
the incidents awaken an interest apart from the mere 
contemplation of a grand spectacle. The tableaux are 
of no common order, and the ballet executed by the 
snake-charmers, with Mdlle. Gosselin as principal 
danseuse, is gorgeous and fantastic. Great credit is 
due to Mr. H. Sinclair, for his representation of the 
gentleman whose wager is the foundation of the 
piece. Miss H. Barry looks well as the rescued 
widow; Mr. M’Intyre makes a striking American; 
and Mr. B. Wright an amusing valet. 


At the Gaiety, ‘‘ Rose Michel,” adapted by Mr. Camp- 
bell Clarke, has succeeded Lord Lytton’s ‘* Money.”’ 


St. James's has been reopened by Miss Litton with 
Mr. F. A. Marshall’s successful comedy ‘‘ Brighton” 
and Mr. Brough’s burlesque ‘‘ Conrad and Medora,” with 
Miss H. Hodson in the chief part. 


The new piece at the Royalty Theatre by Mr. Arthur 
Sullivan and Mr. W. 8. Gilbert, ‘‘ Trial by Jury,” is a 
lively whimsicality, ridiculing the absurdities of the 
“palladium of British liberty,” as shown in a trial for 
breach of promise. Mr. Gilbert is very happy in his 
satire. The music is well suited to the subject; we 
may especially mention a song by the Judge, and a 
chorus of jurymen. The chief characters are played 
by Miss Bromley, Mr. F. Sullivan, and Mr. W. Fisher. 


SCOTLAND: 


On March 8 Dr. Hans von Biilow gave a pianoforte 
recital in the Music Hall, Edinburgh, which was well 
filled. Among the pieces played were the Suite in D 
minor, Handel; the Sonata ‘‘ Moonlight,” Beethoven ; 
a Toccata, Op. 88, by W. 8. Bennett; Romance, Op. 
2,H. 8. Oakeley; and pieces by Rubinstein, Field, 
Chopin, and Liszt. Professor Oakeley’s ‘‘ Romance,” 
which, like all the other pieces, was played from 
memory, had a very warm reception. It is a lovely 
and graceful movement, full of refined feeling, with 
atender opening theme, of vocal character. Chopin’s 
grand and impassioned ‘ Ballade,” was magnificently 
played, as were three pieces by Liszt, but the most re- 
markable was the ‘‘ Ronde des Lutins.” 


On March 11 a recital was given by Professor 
Oakeley on the organ in the Music Class-rooms, with 
ieference to the recent death of Sir Arthur Helps and 
Sir Hope Grant. The Funeral March from Handel's 
“Samson” was played, Handel's Organ Concerto No. 





8, Schumann's “ Frihlingslied,” the “ Wacht am 
Rhein,” and the ‘ Festal March,” by the Professor, 
were among the pieces selected. 


The eighth annual evening concert of the Edinburgh 
University Musical Society took place on March 17. 
For solo vocalists were Mr. Richard Drummond 
(Hawthornden) and Mr, Makgill. The orchestra was 
conducted by Professor Oakeley, who recceived a very 
hearty greeting as he stepped into his place. The 
student's song, ‘“ Condiscipuli Canamus” was sung at 
the opening of the concert, with organ accompaniment. 
A chorus by Spohr, “ To Song,” was admirably sung, 
as was Abt’s ‘‘ Farewell.” Mendelssohn's ‘* Welcome, 
friends and brothers,” and the ‘“* Wacht am Rhein,” 
were also given. Sir H. R. Bishop’s ‘ Chough and 
Crow,” was encored. Shield’s ‘‘ Loadstar” was given 
as arranged by the Professor for male voices and a 
double trio, with orchestral accompaniment, and 
sounded well in its new shape. The orchestra played 
the overtures to ““Zauberflite” and “ Egmont,” a sym- 
phony in D by Haydn, and the Professor's own Festal 
March. Mr. Hamilton and Mr. Coates cach played 
pianoforte solos. Mr. Drummond sang a tenor air 
from ‘‘ Ruy Blas,” by Marchetti, and Gounod’s song, 
‘‘ Biondina bella.” Mr. Makgill sang Mendelssohn's 
‘* By Celia’s Arbour.” The concert as a whole was a 
great success, though a little too long. 

The Southminster Theatre, Nicolson Street, Edin- 
burgh, has been completely destroyed by fire. It was 
built of wood for Mr. Hengler’s circus about twelve 
years ago, and was capable of accommodating 2000 
persons. The adjoining old York Hotel, which was 
partly used as dressing-rooms for the theatre, was also 
entirely burnt. It is not known how the fire 
originated. 


Mr. Mapleson’s opera company played at Glasgow 
for six nights, commencing with ‘ Norma” on 
March 8th. Signor Bignardi made a very successful 
début as Pollio. 


An influential deputation, consisting of about 200 
clergy of Glasgow, recently waited upon the Lord 
Provost and magistrates, and presented a memorial 
pointing out the evils connected with the music halls 
of that city. Mr. John Burns, of the Cunard Com- 
pany, said he had visited the worst places of Glasgow, 
but he never witnessed anything so revolting and so 
demoralising as the sights presented by the music 
halls, The Lord Provost promised that the magis- 
trates would endeavour to put a stop to the evils com- 
plained of. 


IRELAND. 


Dustin, March 29th, 1875. 

The winter season at the Theatre Royal was brought 
to a close, by a final performance of the ‘‘ Yellow Dwarf,” 
on the 27th ult., when the house was well filled, it being 
a ‘command night ;” the Lord Lieutenant and house- 
hold attending, and the garrison coming in full “ war 
paint.” On the 8th March, a performance of ‘ Rob Roy” 
by amateurs, assisted by Mr. Granby and Miss Mark- 
ham, for the benefit of Mr. R. M. Levey, was successful 
in the main point on such an occasion—a good house; 
but why are amateurs so fond of heavy dramas? Miss 
Katie Nott sang ‘“‘ Comin’ thro’ the rye” very charm- 
ingly after the curtain had fallen; she has every 
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prospect of a successful career before her. ‘ The Island 
of Bachelors’ at the Gaiety Theatre would have had a 
much longer run than eight nights, with increasing 
popularity, had the arrangements permitted; it was 
well put on, and Mr. Rogers as Poulardot, Miss 
Sudlow as LEglantine, and Miss Amy Forrest as 
Gabrielle, were exceedingly effective. The Carl Rosa 
English Opera company open on Easter Monday for 
three weeks’ engagement, but we miss the names of 
Miss Blanche Cole and Miss Rose Hersee very much. 
The artists engaged here during the winter season 
have left; Mr. Royce for the St. James’s Theatre, Mr, 
Percy, Miss Rose Morton (Mrs. Percy), and Miss 
Batson for the Theatre Royal, Middleshorongh, Miss 
Katie Nott and Miss Amy Crawford, for London, all 
carrying with them the best wishes of their numerous 
Dublin admirers. At the Queen's Theatre an excellent 
entertainment has been provided by Mr. Lloyd since 
the pantomime was withdrawn, and Mr. Joseph 
Eldred’s Opera Bouffe company is announced to open 
there on Easter Monday. 

The Glee and Madrigal Union's Concert on the 11th 
Mar., at which Miss Bessie Craig, Mr. Williams, Mr. 
McGuckin, Mr. R. Smith, and Mr. Kelly sang, with 
Herr Elsner, violoncello, and Mdlle. Pauline Elsner, 
pianoforte, was, as usual, largely attended: the 
novelties were a serenade, ‘At night, when all is still,” 
expressly written for the Society by Mr. Edward Hecht, 
of Manchester, composer of the ‘“‘ Charge of the Light 
Brigade,” a part-song ‘‘ Speed away” by Mr. Robinson, 
and Sir Robert Stewart's ‘‘ Boat Song.” 

On the 15th Professor Glover's “St. Patrick at 
Tara” was performed at the Exhibition Palace. The 
principal vocalists were Mr. R. Smith (St. Patrick), 
Mr. B. McGuckin (King of Tara), Mr. Grattan Kelly 
ee Bard), Mr. Williams (Dufra), Miss Craig and Miss 
Taylor (the King’s Daughters), with Mrs. Mackey, harp ; 
Mr. Horan, organ; Mr. R. M. Levey, leader; Professor 
Glover conducting. 

The news of Sig. Perkins’s death was received with 
great regret here. 

A Choral Society has recently been formed at Par- 
sonstown, King’s County, and the services of Mr. 
Matthew Arnold engaged as conductor. Weekly 
meetings are held in St. John’s Hall to rehearse Men- 
delssohn’s 42nd Psalm and Romberg’s “Lay of the 
Bell.” 


Betrast, March 26th. 

On the evening of Friday, the 5th inst., the Phil- 
harmonic Society gave its fourth concert in the Ulster 
Hall. It was essentially a Members’ Concert, the 
Society from its own resources supplying all the 
executants of a comprehensive miscellaneous program. 
Conducted by Herr Stiehl, the performance passed off 
in the most successful manner. The audience was 
very largo, and it is to be hoped that we shall be 
favoured in this town with many similar concerts at 
which local talent will be brought so satisfactorily to 
the front. The fifth and concluding concert of the 
season takes place on Friday, 9th April, when “ Judas 
Maccabeus"’ will be produced. The solo vocalists will 
be as follows : Miss Blanche Cole, Miss Alice Fairman, 
Mr. Bernard Lane and Mr. Thurley Beale. 

In the Theatre Royal (Mr. J. F. Warden lessee and 
manager) the pantomime of *‘ The Forty Thieves” is 
drawing large houses. It has been produced in a very 
complete manner. 





eel 


Miss Florence Marryat is announced for readin 8 in 
the Ulster Hall on Easter Monday and Tuesday. (), 
the evening of the latter day she will read Shake. 
speare’s ‘‘ T’empest.’’ There will be an efficient chor; 
conducted by Mr. F. C. Smythe, Mus. B. T.C.D., ang 
Ariel’s songs will be rendered by Miss Annie Singlaiy, 

Tannaker’s clever Japanese Troupe are at present in 
the Victoria Hall. 


______————ex=={{={==]=]}|=} 


DEATH OF MR. LUMLEY. 


Mr. Benjamin Lumley, for many years manager of 
the Italian Opera in the Haymarket, died on March 17, 
at his residence, No. 8, Kensington Crescent, aged 
sixty-four, and after an illness which for months haj 
confined him to his bed. In 1842 Mr. Lumley succeedaj 
Mr, Laporte as director of Her Majesty's Theatre. Hy 
had for several years previously been that gentleman’; 
confidential adviser, and undertook, at the solicitation 
of some of the most influential patrons of the opera, 
to fill his place just at a time when difficulties wer 
accumulating which threatened the very existence of 
the establishment. How these were surmounted by the 
new impresario; the brilliancy of his early reign; the 
straits to which he was reduced by the sudden and w. 
expected secession of his conductor and the majority 
of his principal artists, vocal and instrumental, leading 
to the formidable opposition at Covent Garden ; hoy, 
with the assistance of the late Balfe, and the memorable 
4th of May (1847) which introduced Jenny Lind to the 
English public, he again made the fortunes of the opera 
look promising; the subsequent difficulties when “ the 
Swedish Nightingale” joined Mr. Barnum in the United 
States; the brilliant, but evanescent, apparition of 
Sophie Cruvelli; the closing of Her Majesty's Theatre 
from 1852 to 1856, its re-opening, after the Royal 
Italian Opera was destroyed by fire, in the last-named 
year, with Piccolomini and Giuglini; the debut of 
Therése Titiens in 1858 ; and the second closing of the 
theatre, and consequent abdication of its director— 
these, one and all, must be more or less fresh in the 
memory of opera-goers of the period. Since 1858 Mr. 
Lumley’s name, in connection with the opera, has only 
once been brought into public notice; this was in 1863, 
when Piccolomini came from Italy expressly to give 
three representations. at Drury Lane Theatre for the 
benefit of her former director. Whatever the vicissi- 
tudes of his career, Mr. Lumley will be remembered 
not only as one of the ablest, most active, and 
enterprising, but also as one of the most courteous and 
universally popular of theatrical managers, Should 
his biography ever be written (his autobiography exists) 
it will not be forgotten that he designed and carried out 
the Pas de Quatre, and brought forward Jenny Lind— 
two of the most absorbing topics at the time of their 
occurrence of which operatic records can make 
mention. 


BACH’S PASSION MUSIC AT ST. PAUL'S 


The Holy Week performance of the “ Passion” 
music at St. Paul’s Cathedral on March 28rd attracted 
an immense congregation. The music was remarkably 
well sung by a full and competent choir, supported by 
an efficient orchestra and the organ. The chorales 
went especially well, the congregation joining in with 
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g hearty good will, and the choruses were given with 
great precision and firmness by the choir. The solos 
were given by Masters Grover, Bradbury, and Hollis ; 
Messrs. Wynn, Horscroft, Delaney, Kempton, Ken- 
ningham, and Thornton. Mr. F. W. Walker accom- 
anied the recitatives on the pianoforte, Mr. G. Cooper 
presided at the organ, and Dr. Stainer conducted from 
a desk near the lectern. The violin obbligato to the 
aria, ‘“‘ Have mercy upon me, O Lord,” was ably played 
by Mr. Amor. The prayers were intoned by the Rey. 
Sparrow Simpson, minor canon. 





NEW MUSIC. 


[AuGENER & Co] 
“The Indian’s Serenade.” Song for Tenor Voice. Composed by 
Frankuin Harvey. 

The author has not merely studied the compass of the voice 
for which he has written, but he has furnished those pet 
melodial phrases, so grateful to tenor singers, and so effective 
when well rendered. The accompaniment, is musicianly, and 
altogether the song has more than average merit, both in the 
conception and in its carrying out. 


(J. B. Cramer & Co.] 
Melodie Romantique. Pour Piano. Par ALFRED JAELL. 

A very choice morceau de salon, not at all laboured, and full of 
character. It is a charming relaxation for a really good 
player, while a moderately gifted student will find both pleasure 
and profit. 


(Lamporn Cock. ] 
Eyre. Romance. Parroes de AponpHE pz Leuven. Musique 
de F, LasuacHe. 

A charming little chanson in A, the air well expressing the 
sentiment of the verse. It is as simple as itis pleasing. The 
compass is from C to E, ten notes. 

0 Holy Spirit! Prayer. Composed by Giactnto Marras. 

A good sacred song, written for a contralto or baritone voice, 
and requiring highly finished execution to do it justice. The 
music is impassioned and devotional, and the accompaniment 
elaborately laid out. It is set in C, 3-4 time. 

“In the Cornfields.” Song. ‘The Poetry by J. F. Waruer. 
The Music by M. E. 8. 

A simple little air, with light arpeggio accompaniment. It 
suits the words well, and will please any and everybody, from its 
want of pretension. Key A, 2-4 time, compass C to E, ten 
notes. 

“The Voice of Hope.” Song. The Words adapted from the 
French. By Miss Lastacnz. The Music by F. Lasiacne. 

The same song as the preceding, with English words cleverly 
wapted by the composer’s daughter. 

Rosalie Clare. A Cavalier’s Toast. Words by “ Canxes.” 
Music by J. Maupz CraMenr. 

A bold and striking air, with rather elaborate accompaniment. 
tis just the kind of song which a good singer can make. The 
key is C, 6-8 time, compass eleven notes, C to F. 

“The Faery Kye.” Song. Composed by Gaorcrva Barens- 
FATHER. 

A pretty thought in the verse is well illustrated in the music; 
the latter is good and gives evidence of care and taste. The key 
6G, common-time, the compass D to E. 

Then Gloaming Treads the Heels of Day. The Poetry by Tanna- 
mitL, The Music by Jonn GLEDHILL. 

Tannahill sings his Love as “ my ain dear Somebody ’—not a 
"ery poetical conceit. The air is simple and quaint, Key A, 6-8 
ime, compass D to E. 





‘* Autumn.”” Song. The Words translated from the German. 
The Music by ALExanpER Row.anp. 
The Autumn here illustrated is not the “russet Autumn” whose 
“‘ bounteous fingers 
Scatter plenty o’er the plain, 
While the Summer's beauty lingers 

On the fields of golden grain ;” 
but the cold, gloomy and pale forerunner of winter, and as such 
is contrasted with the joyful Spring, in which tempests and frosts 
and north-east winds are ignored, and all things “smile in gar- 
ments of splendour.” The verse has been carefully set. The 
running accompaniment to the opening is very appropriate, and 
throughout Mr. Rowland helps both song and singer by his judi- 
cious use of the pianoforte. The key is D, minor in the opening, 
with major finish ; ten notes—D to F—the compass. 


{R. Cocks & Co.} 
“ Farewell, my Fatherland!” Song. Words by J. E. Canrunren. 
Music by Franz Ast. 

A capital bass song, with plenty of spirit and capable of great 
expression. It has only to be heard to become popular. Each 
verse opens in A minor and ends in the major. The compass is 
from G sharp to E, thirteen notes. 


(OC. Jerrerys. ] 
Valse Reverie. By Joun Mrzton Tarsouton. 

This valse de concert is the first of five ‘‘ musical sketches” by 
the same author. It is a neat little occasional piece, neither too 
exacting nor too long, and having sufficient attraction both in 
melody and arrangement to sustain the interest throughout. It 
will be found useful as a teaching piece. 


(C. Lonspazez. } 
Fifty Waltses. By Mozart. Edited and Arranged by Jostan 
PITTMAN. 

There is a charming freshness about these little excerpts, which 
it would be difficult to match in any other composer. What a 
delight and a relaxation it must be to play over half-a-dozen of 
these little melodies, after a toilsome course of modern fantasia 
or transcription! And what a deal of music may be made from 
them by a player who can extemporise a respectable prelude, and 
show a little expertness in stringing musical pearls! There is no 
lack of variety in this half-century of waltzes, and, suiting every 
taste, even homeopathic doses will have a powerful effect if judi- 
ciously administered; and a vitiated ear will be certainly greatly 
benefited, even if a complete cure cannot be made. The book 
should be at every pianoforte, if only as a charm or an antidote. 
Io son Lindoro. Air in the Opera of ‘The Barber of Seville,” 

composed by Pazsrenno. Edited and Arranged by Josian 
PITTMAN. 

This air, though simple, is full of character; in the original 
it was accompanied on the mandoline, the introductory sym- 
phony being a solo for that instrument. The last published of 
the ‘‘Gemme d’ Antichita,” the old song is as fresh as if written 
yesterday. 

Three Celebrated Ballads. Arranged for the Pianoforte by W. 
Hourcuines Canucorr. 

These are simple two-page arrangements of Mrs. Arkwright’s 
“ Queen of the May,” Virginia Gabriel’s ‘‘ Forsaken,” and J. W. 
Hobbs’s ‘‘When Delia sings.” They are not arpeggioed in the 
modern style of transcription ; and there is room and opportunity 
for a vocal rendering on the piano. 


(Sranzey Lucas, Weser & Co.] 

Fifty Selected Studies, by J.B. Cramer. Systematically arrranged, 
and the fingering and marks of execution critically revised, 
with instructive notes by Dr. Hans von Biilow. Translated 
and revised by Louis RotHFEe.p. 

It is now some seventy years since the First Book of Cramer's 

Studies was published, and their value was recognised at once. 
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Every great pianist has added his testimony to their excellence, 
and no attempt has ever been made to supersede them, or if made 
it has signally failed. Their popularity is as great as ever it was, 
and is no more likely to decline than their utility. The special 
value of the present edition depends chiefly on the annotations and 
the fingering, which is fuller and in some cases different from 
Cramer’s, and also on the authority on which they are put forth. 
These are exceedingly valuable, and will prove as advantageous to 
some who teach Cramer’s Studies as to those who wish to acquire 
the power of playing them. They are far from discouraging to the 
diligent student, and nothing is stated empirically—a reason is 
always given. We can strongly recommend this work to all who 
play or who wish to play. The English letterpress would be better 
for revisal throughout: besides small errors, there is a paragraph on 
page 8 of the Preface, which is a complete puzzle how to reconcile 


the author’s meaning with the words by which it is sought to be 
expressed. 


“* The Distant Hills.” Song. Poetry by F.E. Weatneruey, M.A. 
Music by Arnruur E. Dyer. 

A pretty and telling song, though the melody is rather artificial, 
and shows too much the attempt to avoid ordinary forms. The 
poetry and music are well suited. The key is A flat, common 
time, and the voice part ranges from C to F, eleven notes. 


‘In my Garden.” Song. Poetry by G. H.C. Music by Antoun 
E. Dyer. 
There is an appearance of careless comfort running through 
this song—both words and music—as if little heed were given to 
what is said or sung. A light voice and naive manner will be sure 


to make it tell. It is very simple, key G, 2-4 time, compass ten 
notes, D to F natural. 


Fr. Chopin: Gluvres complétes, critiquement revues par CHARLES 
Kurypworts. Vol. I. 

Messrs. Jurgenson of Moscow and St. Petersburgh are the 
original publishers of this excellent edition of the works of the 
great Polish artist, an edition which apparently leaves little to 
desire in the way of most careful supervision and clearness and 
precision of printing. The work forms six volumes: the first of 
which contains Op. 1, Rondo in C minor; 2, La ci darem, varied; 
8, Sonata in C minor; 5, Rondo Ala Mazurka; 6, Four Ma- 
zurkas; 7, Five Mazurkas; 9, Three Nocturnes; 10, Twelve Grand 
Studies: 11, First Concerto in E. The work is preceded by some 
valuable remarks on Chopin’s works generally, and in particular 
on those contained in the volume, printed in parallel columns, 
Russian and French. The work will be a most valuable addition 
to the library of every lover of music. 


(Novetio, Ewer & Co. |] 
A Set of Waltzes for the Pianoforte. Composed by Grrarp 
Francis Coss, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

The gentleman whose name appears to this set of waltzes, 
created some sensation a few years ago by the publication of 
“ The Kiss of Peace,” a work suggesting and inculcating a mode 
of reconciliation between the Anglican and Roman Churches. 
Had this work been as well received by the hierarchs as by the 
public Mr. Cobb would hardly have remained a layman, and 
most likely his leisure if he had any would not have been devoted 
to Terpsichorean music, Mr. Cobb wrote, some time ago, a capital 
processional hymn, which has become very popular; its energetic 
rendering always produces a fine effect. The waltzes before us have 
considerable merit, though they are a little too laboured, and want 
the easy and familiar swing with which dancers so readily sym- 
pathise. But they may claim a position among light pianoforte 
music of the better class, and they will be enjoyed by those who 
play them; while asa relaxation from severer duties they may 
have been lighter even than labour of love to their author, who 


deserves thanks for a composition a little out of the ordinary and 
well-worn track, 





SS 
[F, Prrman.] 
Festival Anthem, “ I was glad.” Composed by Jacos Braprogy 
Mus. Bac. Oxon. 
Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis. Chant Service in A. Set to the 
8rd and 8th Gregorian Tones. By the same. 

Were there no other setting of the hundred and twenty-segon) 
Psalm, Mr. Bradford’s composition would be more useful apj 
more used than it is likely to be. It appears to have been 
composed for a choir-festival at the church of which the composer 
is organist, and no doubt it has well fulfilled its object. 4 
opens with a chorus, which is followed by recitatives for Base, 
Tenor, and Chorus ; a tenor solo and quartet is the next number, 
and this is the gem of the work; it is well conceived, ful] of 
melody, and tells capitally. A portion of the first chorus is they 
repeated, followed by a fugue, fairly effective, but not very 
original either in subject or treatment. The composition ag q 
whole is creditable, and there are no violations of good taste, 

The “Chant Service” is good of its kind, but we do not 
admire the kind. The use of the chant is to furnish a simple 
melody which may be readily adapted to varied words. If thy 
chant is to be used as here, it loses its chief beauty, and become 
but a very bad substitute for a regularly set-out “ service,” 


[Scxorr & Co.] 
Duo Brillant. A quatre mains pour le Piano. Par C, Bf, 
STEPHENS, 

A masterly piece of genuine pianoforte music, well designed ani 
cleverly carried out. The chief motivo is bright and sparkling, 
and the varied aspects under which it is presented enhance its 
beauty and prevent anything like weariness. Here and there there 
are some rather difficult passages, but a little attention will soon 
get over them. We can recommend the piece as certain to prove 


acceptable and interesting in the hands of two good and equal 
players. 


(Werxes & Co,] 
“Tt only seems the other day.’’ Souvenir. Written by BE. L, 
Buancuarp. Composed by W. C. Levey. 

Mr. Levey’s melodies are always graceful, and his entourage 
musicianly and appropriate. This pretty song is no exception to 
the general rule. It is set in C, 3-4 time, compass C to F. 
L’Hyacinthe. Morceau pourle Piano. Par James Miter. 

A pleasing little sketch in waltz-time, suitable for young 
performers who have made some progress. It is not too long. 


The Cambridge Concert Studies. For the Pianoforte. Composed 
by Horton C. Auuison. 

This fasciculus contains three pieces, a canon in two paris 
(accompanied), a fugue in four parts in A, and a double fugue in 
F sharp minor; the pieces are named respectively ‘ Mountain 
Echoes,” ‘L’Allegro,” and “‘Il Pensieroso.”” The names are 
not particularly appropriate singly, nor do we see why collectively 
the name of ‘“‘ Cambridge Concert Studies” should be given to 
the compositions. But these are good and effective, and wil 
give serviceable practice to students in the higher walks of 
pianoforte playing. They are fingered throughout. 

“ Endymion.” Song. Words by Loneranuow. Music by 
Epmunp H. Turpmm. 

A musicianly but hardly appropriate setting of Longfellow’ 
lines, for the spirit of the poetry seems to us to have been missed 
by the composer; the repose which distinguishes the verse not 
being shown in the air, still less in the fidgety accompaniment. 
For an ordinary ballad this might be called hypereritical, but Mr. 
Turpin is out of the category of every-day song-writers, and must 
not expect to be judged by their standard. It might be » good 
song to other words. 


““Cangio D’Aspetto,” from Handel’s Opera ‘ Admetus,” 1121. 
Transcribed for the Pianoforte by J. H. Dgane. 

We ought to welcome everything that will help to familiarize 

the public with the works of Handel, and arrangements like the 
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present will certainly do so. We do not much like the term 
transcription,” as applied to Handel's compositions, otherwise 
ye have no fault to find with the way in which Mr. Deane has 
done his work. 


“Wirz, Woop & Co.]} 
Allemande, Minuetto and Gigue. After the style of the Qld 
Masters. By Arntaur Henry Brown. 

We are more than supplied with imitations of the old masters, 
which bear the same relation to their original types, as modern 
machine carving does to the work of Grinlin Gibbons. The 
guthors of these compositions must benefit in some degree from 
their attempt to follow the old paths, and those who play them 
will do better than with transcriptions of trashy ballads : but still 
the benefit is only negative, and we hope the production of Wardour- 
street musical antiques is on the decline? Whatever merit can 
be ascribed to clever imitation is due to Mr. Brown, who seems to 
have imbibed some of the spirit, in his attempt to re-clothe the 
skeleton. 





PROVINCIAL. 


On the 4th March a concert was given in aid of the funds of 
the Literary Institute at Runcorn. An efficient choir gave a 
selection of glees and part-songs, which were well rendered. The 
principal solos were ‘‘ Lo, here the Gentle Lark,” by Bishop, and 
“The Changed Idol,” a very effective song by G. Newcombe, 
which were sung by Mrs. Newcombe. ‘“ The Gift and the Giver,” 
and “Jenny at the Mill,” sung by Miss.A. W. James; ‘‘ Norah 
the Pride of Kildare,” and ‘“‘ The Maid of Llangollen,’ sung by 
Mr. G. Barton, of St. Helens. All of these received encores. 


The success of the Brighton Aquarium seems to have given 
an impetus to the establishment of similar establishments 
elsewhere. The projected one at Westminster is noticed else- 
where in our columns, and a company has been formed to 
establish at Southsea, the fashionable adjunct of Portsmouth and 
the Isle of Wight, a floral hall or winter garden, and a marine 
aquarium, and also to provide artistic, scientific, and musical 
entertainments for the visitors and residents. The nucleus of 
the undertaking is already found established in the existing 
concert and assembly rooms. These will be adapted for picture 
exhibitions, concerts, balls, and entertainments; and close 
beside will be constructed the winter garden and aquarium, and 
also a skating rink. The premises will be close to the esplanade, 
a tramway which conveys through passengers from Portsmouth 
to the Isle of Wight passing the entrance gates. At these 
establishments music will always be a principal attraction, and 
their increase augurs well for the art and its professors. 


The memorial statue to Baxter, the author of ‘The Saint's 
Rest,” at Kidderminster, will be unveiled at the end of July, 
when Dean Stanley will take part in the ceremony. 


The grinders of Sheffield have long been celebrated for habits 
of “rattening,” but till lately orgdn-grinding has not been so 
ittacked even in that unruly town. But ‘Mary Ann” has got 
into the Scotch Presbyterian Church, in Hanover Street, where 
the singing had been led by a precentor. Some months ago the 
desirability of placing an organ in the church was suggested, but 
by three of the elders, and some of the members, the movement 
was condemned in the most strenuous manner. There was, 
however, a majority in favour of an organ, and one was erected in 
the gallery, and duly opened. On the following Saturday night 
the choir went to the church to practise the tunes to be sung on 
Sunday, when the discovery was made that a large hole had been 
tut in the bellows, and that no wind could be obtained. Men 
Were sent for, and were kept at work until late repairing the 

e,and the organ was used on Sunday. There was some 
spprehension that the hostility shown to the organ might lead to 
more serious mischief to the instrument, but precautions were 
taken, which we believe have been effectual. 


A massive silver salver and silver-mounted baton have been 
fresented to Dr. Sloman as a testimonial of esteem from the 
members of the Scarborough Amateur Vocal and Instrumental 
Society—a society which he established and which he has suc- 

y conducted during the past five years. At the close of 
Proceedings the salver was ded round for the inspection 
company, and its massive character and chaste pattern were 
‘ually admired. It bears in the centre the following inscription : 
~"Presented to R. Sloman; Esq., Mus. Doc., by the Members of 





the Scarborough Amateur Vocal and Instrumental Society, as a 
token of esteem, and in recognition of his gratuitous services as 
Conductor of the Society during the past five years.—Scarborough, 
17th March, 1875.”—The weight of the salver is 65 oz. 8 dwt. 
The baton was also much admired. 


An influential meeting has been held at Sheffield, the native 
town of Sir Sterndale Bennett, to consider the question of erecting 
a monument to him. The meeting was held in the rooms of the 
School of Art, and was called by Mr. W. Smith, the President of 
the Local Chamber of Commerce. It was decided that the monu- 
ment should take the form of a bust, to be placed, with a suitable 
inscription, in the Cutlers’ Hall. The cost will be about 200 
guineas, much of which has already been subseribed. 


On March 22 Mr. H. Nye Chart took his annual benefit at the 
Brighton Theatre, and, as usual, said a few words of acknowlegd- 
ment of the past and hope for the future. The theatre was full 
from stalls to ceiling, and the sympathy of the audience was warmly 
displayed. The pieces were ‘‘ Paul Pry” and ‘‘ The Octoroon,” Mr. 
Chart appearing in the first, and Mrs. Chart in the second. Miss 
Pattie Laverne, Miss E. Birchenough, and little Fanny Freere 
contributed incidental entertainment. 


In his address, Mr. Chart announced the a er of Mr. John 
Oxenford’s ‘* Two Orphans” on March 27: The drama is placed on 
the stage in a most complete manner, supported by a specially- 
selected company, and Mr. Henry Neville has personally super- 
intended the rehearsals. 


Mr. W. W. Meadows, of Worthing College, has been elected to 


the vacant post of organist and director of music to Trent College, 
Nottingham. 


A new operetta house has just been opened at Kilmarnock. 


Herr Schuberth gave a concert at St. Peter’s Hall, Dulwich, on 
March 23, assisted by Miss Violet Grandville, Miss Kate Sullivan, 
and Herr Warrenrath, as vocalists; and Miss Florence Sanders, 
Herr Schuberth, Herr Wedemeyer, Mr. E. Dowlis (of Underhill 
Road), Mr. George Webb, and Mr. E. Deane, as instrumentalists. 
The concert commenced with Haydn’s Quartet in C major, played 
by Herr Wedemeyer and his pupils Mr. H. Downs, Mr. E, Deane, 
and Herr Schuberth, and concluded with Mozart’s Quintet in A 
major—Op. 108, for two violins, tenor, violoncello, and clarionet, 
played by the same artists, and Mr. George Webb (clarionet). 
Sullivan’s songs, ‘* Will he come?’ and “ Orpheus with his lute ”’ 
were sung by Miss Kate Sullivan. A clarionet solo was played by 
Mr. George Webb; a pianoforte solo on ‘* Les Huguenots ” (Pru- 
dent), was played by Miss Florence Sanders ; a song by M. Odoardo 
Barri, a serenata (violoncello obbligato, Herr Schuberth), by Braga, 
and a scena from ‘ Faust,” were sung by Miss Violet Grandville ; 
a Danish song (encored), and one by M. Gounod was given by Herr 
Warrenrath ; a violoncello solo—‘* Intermezzo ” (Tours), by Herr 
Schuberth; and a trio in C major, for pianoforte, violin, and 
violoncello, by Haydn, was played by Mr, E. Deane, Mr. E. Downs, 
and Herr Schuberth. The concert altogether satisfied a very ap- 
preciative audience. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


The premature death of Mr, Richard Limpus will be regretted 
by all who had the pleasure of that gentleman’s acquaintance. To 
his energy and zeal the College of Organists owes its existence and 
present position. Mr. Limpus was a thoroughly good musician, 
a successful composer in his walk, and an organist of considerable 
ability and refined taste. His invariable courtesy and kindness 
of heart endeared him to a very large circle of friends, 


The benefit of Mdme. Adelina Patti took place at the Grand 
Opera, St. Petersburg, on the 1st of March. The house was 
densely crowded, and £50 was paid fora private box. ‘ Rigoletto” 
was the opera selected, and when Mdme. Patti appeared she was 
enthusiastically greeted, the stage being covered with bouquets, 
crowns, and floral devices of every description. After the 
cavatina at the end of the second act the same compliment was 
repeated. At the conclusion of the opera she was again called 
forward and presented with a magnificent diadem of diamonds 
and sapphires, presented to her by the subscribers as a token of 
their admiration and esteem. This diadem is by far the hand- 
somest gift Mdme. Patti has received during her several visits to 
the Russian capital. On leaving the theatre, the crowd mani- 
fested such eagerness to see her that she required the aid of the 
police to reach her carriage. 


M. Bizet, composer of “ Carmen,” the new opera at the Paris 
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Opéra-Comique, has received the Cross of the Legion of Honour. 
This is the first French decoration awarded to a composer of 
music for six years. 


An American tenor, Mr. Henry Stanfield, has achieved a decided 
success at the Teatro Nuovo of Pisa. 


Mr. 8. Hayes, of the ‘‘ West End Box Office,” has handed over 
to the Lord Mayor the sum of £45 2s. 6d., the result of the 
morning performance recently given under his direction at the 
Princess’s Theatre in aid of the Cospatrick Fund. 


The Mayor and Town Council of Windsor, at a special meeting, 
have resolved to accept the bust of the late Mr. Charles Knight, 
author and publisher, which has been offered them by the Knight 
Memorial Committee. 


The tenth annual edition of Mackeson’s ‘‘ Guide to the Churches 
of London and its Suburbs” ~ 1875), supplies information as 
to 786 churches in London and within a radius of twelve miles; 
in nine cases only are the particulars defective. At 296, more 
than one-third, there is a weekly communion; at 29, nearly one 
twenty-sixth, there is a daily celebration ; at 386 half the total 
number, an early morning celebration; at 98, one-eighth, the 
celebration is choral; and at 187, nearly one-fourth, the commu- 
nion is administered after evening service. Saint’s day services 
are held at 332 churches, two-fiths of the whole; there is daily 
service at 193, one-fourth ; there is no week-day service at 101, or 
more than cne-eighth. The services in 190 cases, nearly one-fourth, 
are fully choral, and at 209, more than one-fourth, partly choral; in 
four cases a full orchestra is occasionally introduced in addition to 
the organ. The choir is surpliced at 280 churches, more than one- 
third; there is a paid choir at 133, more than one-sixth; and a 
voluntary or partly paid choir at 390, more than half. The Gre- 
gorian tones are used at 152 churches, nearly one-fifth, There is 
a weekly offertory at 349 churches, nearly half; and the seats are 
returned as free at 176, nearly one-fourth, while at many others, 
though appropriated, they are not ‘ let.” The Eucharistic vest- 
ments are worn at 36 churches, and incense is burned at 17, show- 
ing an increase of 6 in the first case and three in the second on last 
year. The use of the surplice in the pulpit prevails at 388 churches, 
the black gown prevailing in about as many. 111 churches, one- 
seventh, are open for private devotion. The “eastward position” 


is adopted by the celebrant at the Holy Communion at 119 


churches, nearly one-sixth ; altar lights are used at 53, one four- 
teenth; floral decorations are introduced at 194, one-fourth; and 
dedication festivals are observed at 142, nearly one-fifth. The 
services on Sunday are divided at 42 churches, one-eighteenth; and 
the shortened form of Daily Service adopted at 70, one-eleventh. 
The Old Lectionary is still exclusively used in ten cases, and it is 
also read alternately with the New at another ten. 


Among the festivities at Venice on the approaching visit of the 
Emperor of Austria will be a grand night at the opera, when 
Albani will sing Lucia. This great artist is now re-studying some 
of the intricate scores of ‘‘ Lohengrin”’ with the masters of Munich 
and Weimar. 


An interesting discovery has just been made in Germany of a 
specimen of a now obsolete instrument, the oboe d’amore, which 
Sebastian Bach so frequently uses in his compositions. The 
instrument is now in the possession of a collector, M. Mahillon, 
at Brussels, and is in excellent preservation, only slight repairs 
being needed to render it playable. 


The “ Société royale de Zoologie et d’Horticulture ” of Brus- 
sels is organising a grand instrumental meeting, in which all 
native and foreign musical societies are invited to take part. 
Those societies which have not yet received an invitation are 
requested to communicate with M. Bruynen, director of the 
Zoological Society. For the regulations of the meeting apply to 
the office of the Eeho musical, Chauss¢ée d’Anvers, 21, a 
Bruxelles. 


The Société des Compositeurs de Musique has offered to 
competition for 1875—for French composers only—a gold medal of 
500 francs for a symphony for full orchestra, and one of 300 
francs for a quartet for stringed instruments. 


The ancient Royal charities designated the Royal Maundy were 
distributed on Thursday, March 25, in Whitehall Chapel during 
Divine service, with the customary formalities, when fifty six aged 
men and fifty-six aged women, the number of each sex correspond- 
ing with the age of her Majesty, received the usual money, purses, 
and clothing in the presence of the Lord High Almoner, the Hon. 
and Very Rev. the Dean of Westminster, the Sub-Almoner, and 
Sub-Dean, &c. The Queen's other Easter bounties, namely, the 
Minor Bounty Discretionary Bounty, and the Royal Gate Alms, 
had been, in accordance with old usage, distributed on previous 
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days at the Royal Almonry in Scotland Yard to aged, disabj 
and meritorious persons recommended by the clergy of Londo, 
and suburban parishes. Several hundred poor persons wor 
recipients of the Queen’s bounties. 


Messrs. Sothern and Wyndham are, so it is rumoured, abo 
to undertake a dramatic tour through Russia and Siberia, th 
former in his representation of Dundreary, and the latter in thy 
comedy ‘' Brighton.” 


We understand that after the production of the Easty 
entertainments at the Polytechnic, Dr. Croft will retire from th 
post of honorary managing Director; the duties which he ha 
discharged for nearly three years having been for some time past, 
in consequence of increased professional labour, extremely 
arduous. 


The death is announced of Mdme. Ancelot, the widow of a ong 
well-known dramatist, and herself a writer of plays and novels, 
which at one time were very popular, but the very name of which 
are now forgotten. Mdme. Ancelot’s salon was famous even jy 
the days of salons. It was neutral territory, where political apj 
literary rivals used to meet, and interchange ideas without fear of 
‘‘compromising ” themselves. After the coup d'etat Mdme, 
Ancelot kept her salon open, butit was soon deserted by all but 
strictly literary men, and for the last few years Mdme. Aneelot 
lived in seclusion. The venerable lady had reached he 
eighty-second year. 


Mr. Donald W. King having sent in his resignation as a Pp. 
fessional Member ef the City Glee Club, the members determined 
to present him with a mark of their esteem for the long servic 
to the Club (of which he was one of the founders). A fund was st 
once collected amounting to a considerable sum, which is to head 
a more extended subscription. A portion was devoted to the 
purchase of a beautiful antique and massive punch bowl, which 
was presented to Mr. King on the last night of the season. Mr, 
Henry Smith, the chairman, alluded to the versatility of 
Mr. King’s talent as a vocalist. With regard to sacred musi¢, 
who would forget how, form any years at the Foundling Chapel, 
he interpreted the music of Handel? His glee singing was all 
that could be desired, and as a singer of Dibdin’s songs, Mr. King’s 
name would always be associated with ‘Tom Bowling!’ Again— 
in Opera, as a proof of his popularity on the English lyrical stage, 
Mr. King had played Elvino to almost every Amina in the 
Kingdom. He trusted that, though he had resigned his pn- 
fessional connection with the Club, he would often visit it, as it 
would be a source of deep regret if they were never to hear bis 
voice again. The punch bowl was handed to Mr. King amid lou 
expressions of kindly regard. Mr. King, in returning thanks for 
the handsome present, said—‘t Had it been presented some ten 
years ago, he should have received it with unmitigated pleasure 
There was however, at that moment, a feeling of sadness which 
somewhat oppressed him, for he could not but know that it told 
him he was on the wrong side of life’s hill; and that asm 
interpreter of the works of the great masters he had loved 
through a long professional career, he must give place W 
younger artists. He had had his day. The public had always 
been kind to him. While among his professional brethren, le 
believed he had many friends, and he trusted not one enemy. 
He again thanked them, and bade them farewell. A committee 
will be formed to carry out the further intention of th 
subscribers. 

M. Amédée Achard, an eminent dramatist, novelist, critic, an 
journalist, has just died in Paris almost suddenly from pnel- 
monia, aged sixty. 

Mr. R. Beth’s bust of Canon Kingsley, just completed, will not 
be sent to the Royal Academy this year. It is now open tothe 
inspection of the friends and admirers of the late Canon at tle 
studio, 188, Buckingham Palace-road. 

At the close of its dramatic session the troupe of the Gymnast 
Dramatique will repair to London for a long series of perform 
ances, mainly of Scribe’s plays. 

The health of the Marquis de Caux has not improved, bt 
causes the greatest anxiety to Madame Patti, and his friends. 

The French Society of Dramatic Authors has decided thi 
M. Halanzier, not having fulfilled his agreement with that body, 
since he had abstained from playing even one original act, 
be required to pay a sum of 2000f. 


M. Vieuxtemps, the violinist, has just been honoured by the 
presentation of the ‘‘ Legion d@’Honneur.” 

The Orchestral Society of Florence has just out out an 
opera-boutle in one act, the libretto by the Marquis de alleyrant- 
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Périgord and the Duke de Dino. The Duke played the principal 
character with infinite skill and spirit. 


M. and Mdme. Worms have just taken their benefit at St. 
Petersburg, and received a perfect ovation. 


The Abbe Liszt is going to direct the execution of a new 
oratorio of his own compositon at Munich. 


The Belgian Times says Malle. Nilsson is at last going to 
Brossels, and will sing in “Hamlet” the 1st of April at the 
Thédtre de la Monnaie. On the 3rd she will also sing in that 
piece, and on the 8th in “Mignon.” “ Faust” is to be played, 
put the date is not fixed. 


The Second Concert of the Schubert Society takes place as we 
go to press. Herr Schuberth leaves immediately for the 
Continent, to fulfil several important engagements, and returns 
on the 15th April. 








Few literary men have worked harder or longer for the 
general public than the worthy and painstaking antiquary, Mr. 
John Timbs, who is now no more. He died in harness, almost with 
his pen in his hand, after a life of more than seventy years, and 
g literary career extended over more than half a century. He 
yas born in London on the 17th of August, 1801. He commenced 
authorship under the auspices of Sir Richard Phillips, and his 
first publication, we believe, was a little guide book to Dorking 
and its neighbourhood, a locality with which he was familiar as a 
boy. He subsequently was editor, solely or conjointly, of Mr. 
Limbird’s Mirror, one of the best and most'amusing of early cheap 
publications ; and for nearly twenty years after its establishment 
by the late Mr. Ingram he was the “‘ working editor” of the Illus- 
trated London News, to the columns of which he was also an exten- 
sive contributor on antiquarian subjects. He first made his name 
familiar to the public at large as the author of “Things not 
Generally Known,” which he followed up with the ‘‘ Year Book of 
Science,” ‘Curiosities of History,” ‘* Curiosities of London,” 
“§Schooldays of Eminent Men,” ‘Popular Errors Explained,” 
“Anecdote Biography,” ‘‘ The Clubs and Club Life of London,” 
“London and Westminster, City and Suburb ; or, Strange Events, 
Characteristics, and Changes of Metropolitan Life,” ‘* Romance of 
London,” ‘‘ Castles and Abbeys of Great Britain,” ‘* Notabilia,” 
“Things to be Remembered in Daily Life,” ‘‘ Knowledge for the 
Times,” &c. Though not gifted with any great original powers he 
was one of the most industrious of men, and there was scarcely a 
magazine of the last quarter of a century to which he was not at 
least an occasional contributor. He was an excellent collector of 
personal, local, and antiquarian gossip; and he could make up the 
most readable common-place books on almost every subject of 
interest to lovers of old times, and to those who like good stories 
and quaint anecdotes. A few years ago, when about seventy years 
of age, he was nominated one of the ‘‘ Poor Brethren,” or ‘“ Pen- 
sioners’ of the Charterhouse ; but he had resigned his gown and 
rooms some time before his death, which took place on Thursday, 
March 4th. 


Mr. Jule Edson Perkins (Signor Giulio Perkins) of Her 
Majesty’s Opera, died on the 25th February at Manchester, at the 
early age of twenty-six. The death of this gentleman is a great loss. 
He had a magnificent bass voice, and gave promise of the highest 
artistic excellence. He married only last year Mdlle. Marie Roze. 
He was interred at Highgate Cemetery. 








Two Sermons on Ons Text.—The Spectator writes :—‘* Mr. 
Sankey’s main power is in his solo-singing, which is full of sweet- 
hess and genuine tenderness of tone. On Tuesday night, his 
singing of the hymn ‘Jesus of Nazareth passed by,’ and on 
Wednesday, at Exeter Hall, of that on ‘The Lost Sheep,’ 
especially the feeling with which he sang, ‘ Out in the desert He 
heard its cry, sick and helpless and ready to die,’ were remarkable, 
were distinguished by a delicacy and serenity of expression that 
could hardly be too much admired.” The Saturday Review says 
ofthe same performance :—‘‘ The quality of Mr. Sankey’s voice 
and his style of singing are questions of taste on which there will 
be great difference of opinion. There can be no doubt, however, 
that his art is of a tricky kind, and aims at producing effect by 
sudden alternations between high and low. His favourite note is 
one in the back of his throat, with which he pours forth a pro- 
longed and hollow O! O! O! something between a howl and a 
vail, which makes one think of a melodious costermonger crying 
his cabbages. Whether it is pure art or not, it appears to be 
ureeable to the majority of the audience, and it may be thought 
that that is enough,” 


“HE CHANGED IDOL.” New Song. By G. NEWCOMBE. 
Price 3s. Compass D to G. 


E. C. Boosgy, Little Argyle-street, London, W. 





HE GUITAR.—MDME. SIDNEY PRATTEN, Teacher of 
this elegant Instrument, is in Town for the Season, For lessons, and 


engagements for public and private concerts, address to her residence, 
22a, Dorset Street, Portman-square, W. 





O SELL MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS of every description, 
also Libraries of Music, Music Plates, and Copyrights, Stocks-in- 
Trade, &c. (Sale devoted exclusively to this class of roperty) every month. 
Single instruments inserted. Consignments received ai time.—PUTTICK 
and SIMPSON, 47, Leicester-square, London, W.C.—( Established 1794), 





Now Ready, in Crown 8vo., Price HALF-A-CROWN. 


IME AND TUNE IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL: a 
New Method of Teaching Vocal Music. By JOHN HULLAH. 


London ; Lonemans & Co, 





“THE OPERA BOX,’ 


A COLLECTION OF OPERATIC MELODIES, 
FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 


SELECTED, ARRANGED, AND FINGERED By 


MICHAEL WATSON. 





LUCIA DI LAMMERMOOR. 
LA SONNAMBULA. 
LUCREZIA BORGIA. 
NORMA. 

IL DON GIOVANNI. 
L’ELISIR D’AMORE. 
LES HUGUENOTS. 

I PURITANI. . 

DER FREISCHUTZ. 
FRA DIAVOLO. 

IL TROVATORE. 

LA TRAVIATA. 

IL BARBIERE DI SIVIGLIA. 
DON PASQUALE. 
MASANIELLO. 

LINDA DI CHAMOUNI. 
MARTHA 
I LOMBARDI. 
RIGOLETTO. 

ROBERTO IL DIAVOLO. 
ERNANI. 

ORPHEE AUX ENFERS. 
BEATRICE DI TENDA. 
LA FIGLIA DEL REGGIMENTO. 
OBERON. 

ZAMPA. 

IL FLAUTO MAGICO. 
GUILLAUME TELL. 

LA FAVORITA. 

LA JUIVE. 

LA SIRENE. 
SEMIRAMIDE. 

CROWN DIAMONDS. 

LA VIE POUR LE OZAR. 
LA CENERENTOLA. 


Sono, 2s. 6d. Eacn; Duet, 8s, 


OMIOTAPOYY 
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' LONDON : 





WILLEY & CO., 52, Gt, Marlborough Street, W. 
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Original Poetry. Correspondence—Italy, Treland, &c.—Miscellaneous— 


Provincial, 
Contents or No. 8, 


Sir William Sterndale Bennett.—Who tnvented the Albert Hall?—Art Founda- 
tions.—The New Paris Opera House.—New Publications.—Original Poetry. 
—Concerts.—Mr, Walter Bache.—Amateur Concerts.—Correspondence : 
Amateurs and Artists; Mr. Sims Reeves and his Public.—Notes :—Death of 
Agnesi—Hopwood and Crew's Sale—Professor Ella on Haydn—Mozart and 
Beethoven—The Dramatic Sick Fund—Mr Kuhe’s Brighton Festival— 
Scotland—lIreland—The Drama—Reviews of New Music. 


and Moun- 





Orders received by all Booksellers and Newsagents, and at all 
Railway Stations. 


SWIFT & CO., Newton Street, High Holborn, W.C.; mts for the Cily: 
ADAMS & FRANGIS, 69, Flest Stree BG ’ 





Just Published. In Paper Wrapper 1s. 4d. ; in Cloth 2s.; 
Postage 1d. 


ENGY STEWARD; or, THE DONKEY SHOW. By, 
Member of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 


London: J. T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square; and 
4, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 








ae WORKS on HARMONY and COUNTERPOIT, 


Now Ready. 
ICHTER’S TREATISE ON HARMONY, Translated and 


Adapted from the German of ERNST FRIEDRICH RICHTER, (Professor 
of the Conservatorium of Music, Leipsic), by FRANKLIN TAYLOR. 


REATISE ON COUNTERPOINT, being Part II. of the 


same. 
Price 7s. 6d. each. 


CRAMER & CO., 201, Regent-street, W. 





J. B. CRAMER & CO, 





MUSIC & MUSICAL INSTRUMENT WAREHOUSE. 





All Music Published in the United Kingdom may be obtained at 


J. B. Cramer and Co.’s Establishment, 


WHERE MAY BE SEEN 


EVERY NOVELTY IMMEDIATELY ON PUBLICATION. 





THEIR STOCK COMPRISES 


The Largest Collection of Music in the Trade. 





ALL SHRET MUSIC SUPPLIED AT 


HALF THE MARKED PRICE 


and POST FREE on Receipt of Post Office Order or Stamps. 





ORDERS MOST CAREFULLY ATTENDED TO. 





GENERAL MUSIC CIRCULATING LIBRARY, 


from Two to Five Guineas per annum. 





Musical Boxes, Concertinas, Metronomes, Digitoriums, Guitars, 
Zithers, and all kinds of Musical Instruments. 





AMATEURS’ COMPOSITIONS BROUGHT OUT AT MODERATE TERMS. 


Estimates sent on Application. 





201, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 
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WORKS PUBLISHED BY 
JI. T. HAYE §S. 





ICTORIES OF THE SAINTS. From Church History. 
V By Dr. NEALE. 2s., by Post 2s. 2d. 

“ Nearly all the narratives are taken directly from the earliest authorities ; and 
every detail is most carefully studied, so as to transplant the reader into the 
yery atmosphere of the society of the time.”—Literary Churchman. 

“4 charming book ; should be in every village library.”—Church Review. 

SWALD; a Tale for Boys on Reverence at Divine Wor- 
ship. 1s. 6d., by Post 1s. 8d. 
The story is most interesting.” —Church Times. 

«Pretty; pleasantly written.”—Literary Churchman.  . 

AYLAND WELL. A New Tale. By C. A. M. W. 
5s., by Post 5s. 5d. 

“Well-written, full of useful suggestions and warning—to young ladies 
especially.”—Literary Churchman. 

“ Exceedingly interesting.” —Churchman’s Companion. 

OVE and HATE. A New Tale, by Author of “An Object 
L in Life,” ‘‘ Our Christian Calling,” &c. 2s.; by Post 2s, 2d. 

“A book we can warmly praise and recommend to a lending library.”— 
Guardian. 
| HINELAND, and its LEGENDS. 3s. 6d., by Post 

8s, 9d. 

“Nothing but old familiar stories. But when they are commended to us by 
Mr. Bennett our readers will expect to see them pointed with new morals. 
This, however, is not done obtrusively.”—@uardian, 

UR CHILDHOOD’S PATTERN: Based on Incidents in 
0 Our Lord’s Jiife. By C. A. JONES, 2s. 6d.; by Post 2s. 8d. 

“Admirably suited for children, where sound Catholic instruction will be 
appreciated.” —Church Times, ‘ 

ORWEGIAN TALES. Preface by the Rev. 8S. BARING- 
GOULD. 8s. 6d.; by Post 8s. 9d. 
“Some are quaint and pretty ; and some have a little dash of humour in them. 
Here and there the style reminds one of Fouqué’s charming stories.” —Guardian. 
ALES of KIRKBECK. First, Second, and Third Series. By 
Author of ‘‘ Cousin Eustace,” &c, Three Vols. (separated), each 8s. 6d. ; 
by Post 3s. 10d. 

“Too popular to need more than passing mention. They are full of sound, 
wholesome teaching.”—Guardian. 

“Brief sketches from real life; and most amongst the poor. There is a 
strong view of cheerful resignation, as well as practical piety throughout.”— 
Churchman. 

COMMON-PLACE STORY. By Author of ‘Tales of 
Kirkbeck.” 3s. 6d., by Post 3s. 10d. 

“A few common-place sketches of common-place characters in common-place 
circumstances. Should they convey some amusement, and suggest some useful 
thought, the object of the story will be fulfilled.”—Preface. 

URIOSITIES of OLDEN TIMES. By Rey. S. BARING- 
GOULD. 6s., by Post 6s, 4d. 

“Pure amusement, but of a and recondite character. A repertory of 
the oddest and drollest po hy dle vn from which it is hard to break 
away until the whole store has been examined.”—Guardian. 

IR HENRY APPLETON. A Tale of the Great Rebellion. 
; a Rey. W. E. HEYGATE, Brighstone, Isle of Wight. 58.; by Post 
8, 


“We heartily recommend this book. Purely historical ; not wanting in live- 
liness and spirit.” —Guardian. 


prom DARKNESS to LIGHT: a New Confirmation Tale. 
2s. 6d. ; by Post 2s. 8d. 


“A really beautiful story.”--Literary Churchman, 
“An excellent tale for boys.” —Church Times. 





CHURCH BIOGRAPHIES. 


NOW READY. Vol. L., price 5s.; by post, 5s, 4d. 


[= OF ST. ELIZABETH OF HUNGARY. Edited by 


C, A. JONES, Author of “A History of the Church,” &c. 
by Rey, Dr. LITTLEDALE. ne , With Preface 


READY. Vol. IL, price 5s.; by post, 5s. 4d. 
L™ OF ST. VINCENT DE PAUL. Vol. IL. of “Church 
Biographies.” Edited by C. A. JONES, 
NOW READY. Vol. IIL, price 5s. ; by post, 5s. 4d. 


= OF ST. JANE FRANCES DE CHANTAL. Vol. III. 
of “Church Biographies.” Edited by C. A. JONES, 





J. T. HAYES, 
5, LYALL PLACE, EATON SQUARE, 8.W.; 


AND 
‘, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN W.C 





Second Edition. 


« 

HE BOOK OF COMMON PRAISE. Arranged 
and Principally Composed by C. E. WILLING, Organist 
and Director of the Foundling Chapel; Organist of the Sacred 
Harmonic Society ; Superintendent Choirmaster of the Hertford- 
shire Church Choral Union; and late Organist and Director of 
the Choir of All Saints’, Margaret Street. To which are added 
Chants for the Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis, as sung on Festivals 
at All Saints’, Margaret Street; and Responses for Advent and 

Lent, with Fourteen new Double Chants, &c. 


a. HYMNS AND TUNES. Bound in cloth, 3s. 6d.; postage, 4d. 
b. THE SAME. Limp cloth flush, 2s, 6d.; postage, 34d. 
ce. TUNES ONLY. Suitable for ‘Hymns Ancient and Modern,’ 


The People’s Hymnal,’ and all the modern Hymn Books. 
Bound in cloth, 1s. 6d.; postage, 2d. 


d. THE SAME. Limp cloth flush, 1s.; postage, 2d. 


e. WORDS OF HYMNS ONLY. Bound in cloth, 8d.; 
postage, 14d. 


f. THE SAME. Limp cloth, 6d.; postage, 1d. 


‘* There is no comparing the ‘ Book of Common Praise’ with any 
of the popular hymn-books of the present day. . . . The tunes 
are beautifully harmonized, great pains having been evidently 
bestowed to make the inner parts melodious.” —Orchestra, 

**Tn it there are many new tunes for some of our favourite hymns 
which, as Mr. Willing states in his Preface, ‘will furnish alternatives 
for most of the hymn-books now in use,’ Fee are carefully 
adapted to the words, and many are of considerable merit. The 
melodies are pleasing and attractive, and the harmonies well 
arranged. We particularly notice the tune for the hymn ‘ For 
thee, O dear, dear country,’ which is to our mind far preferable to 
the tune in ‘Hymns Ancient and Modern.’ We notice also with 
pleasure that the book contains the Magnificat arranged as sung at 
All Saints’ on festivals.” —Church Review. 


SWIFT & CO., Newton Street, High Holborn; HAYES, Lyall 
Place, Eaton Square; and 4, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





T W. STAPLETON and CO.’8 WINE TARIFF (for tho 
& 


Present Season). By Custom House nen the largest importers in 
England (not supplying the trade), duty paid in 1874 being 76,834 gallons. 


Address 2083, REGENT STREET, Corner of Conduit-street, W. 
Established 1833. 


187 CLARETS—pure Bentonns, 14s. per dozen, or £12 
hhd., duty paid; 1 by ki . £6 6a, per 
Half Hhd, (28 gallons). — 4 8 ae a“ 


1868 VINTAGE EPERNAY CHAMPAGNE. Magnificent 
in quality, brilliant in condition, ripe for drinking, 36s. per 
dozen quarts; 21s. pints. 


1 868 CREME DE BOUZY, pale, delicate, and dry, 42s. 
per dozen quarts, 24s. pints. 


186 L’'EMPEREUR CHAMPAGNE, Premiére Qualité—a 


superb dry wine; the cream of the vintage ; quarts, 62s. ; pints, 
84s. And all other brands. 


*f, VINTAGE PORT—mature and fit for immediate use, 
1860 84s. per dozen, 


24 NATURAL SHERRY—this pure dry Xeres, 20s. per 
1 4 dozen, £5 5s. —— £10 10s. per quarter cask ; or the Star 


brand by the dozen, 24s., or 8. per octave, £12 12s, per quarter cask, 


24 MANZANILLAS—very delicate, and not too dry, at 
1861 80s., or £15 10s, per quarter cask ; and the driest and finest that 
can be shipped, 368, per dozen. Specially recommended for invalids, being free 
from acidity. 


W. STAPLETON and CO. invite attention to their choice 
T. selection of Old Brandies, 48s., 548., and 66s, per dozen, Finest Old 
Mellowed Whiskies at 40s. per dozen, 19s, per gallon. 





R. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE.—For invigorating 
and enriching the voice, and removing affections of the throat, has 
maintained ite high character for, — oa ae 
me yr ny, m4 = virtues, * Vocalist or Public 
should ii ivaluable Lozenge. ‘0 obtained 
Spee tonale and Retail Chemists in the United Kingdow, 
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TINSLEY BROTHERS’ PUBLICATIONS, 


Memoir of MICHAEL WILLIAM BALFE. The Campaign of Austerlitz, War with England, War with 
- Sweden and Turkey, French Campaigns in R 
MICHAEL WILLIAM BALFE: a sclens of Eocedtuaie thai a 
Memoir. By CHARLES LAMB KENNY. In 1 vol., 8y0., ; 
with Portrait. THE LIFE AND TIMES OF ALRy. 


New Volume by the Rev. C. MAURICE DAVIES, D.D. ee 5. eee Se Oe ee, Se 











Darwinism on the Devil, Peculiar People, a Ghostly Con- ) 7 rfITT SO 
ference, Spotting Spirit Mediums, Spirit Forms, &c. CIRCUS LIFE and CIRCUS CELEBRI. 


TIES. By THOMAS FROST, Author of ‘ The Old Shoy. 
New Work by G. L. M. Strauss. man and the Old London Fairs,” ‘“Half-Hours whee 


MEN WHO HAVE MADE THE NEW Early Explorers,” ‘‘ Memoirs of the Madiais,” &. 1 vol, 
GERMAN EMPIRE. By G. L. M. STRAUSS. 2 vols. crown 8vo., 6s. [Ready this day, 
8vo. Containing Biographic Sketches of the Emperor of 


7 Y Ti , . 
Germany, Imperial Crown Prince, King of Saxony, Prince THE GEN TLEMAN EMIGRANT : His 
Frederick Charles, Bismarck, Moltke, Roon, Manteuffel, Daily Life, Sports, and Pastimes in Canada, Australia, and 
Vogel von Falckenstein, Herwarth, Von Bittenfeld, Giben, the United States. By W. STAMER, Author of “ Recollec- 
Werder, Steinmetz, &c. { Shortly. tions of a Lifeof Adventure,” &c. 2 vols. post 8vo. [Now ready, 
% . “Full of valuable information and good advice.”—Times. 
MYSTIC LONDON 3 Or, Phases of Occult «« Bzocedingly useful. to all who are about to seck their fortunes across the 
Life in the METROPOLIS. By the Rev. C. MAURICE | Atlantic or the southern hemisphere,"—Standard. 
DAVIES, D.D., Author of “ Orthodox,” “ Unorthodox,” 7 
and ‘‘ Heterodox London,” In 1 vol. 8vo., 14s. THE OLD SHOW MAN. ’ and the Old 
[Now read, London Fairs. By THOMAS FROST, Author of “Halt. 
P y Hours with the Early Explorers.” In 1 vol., 6s. [Now Ready, 
Religious Differences, Going about Doing Good, “Faults” “Having so qualitied our long. columns of praise, we take our leave of Mr 


2 Frost, wishing him reward due to his diligence.’—Morning Advertiser, 
of God's Saints, maesh rae a _— Heaven, The “The subject itself can hardly fail to interest.”—-Standard, aya 
piritu ody, &c. 


TINY TRAVELS. By J. ASHBY STERRY, 
LONDON SERMONS. By the Rev. Author of ‘The Shuttlecock Papers,” a Second Edition of 
CHARLES MAURICE DAVIES, D.D., late Fellow of the which is now ready, &c. In 1 vol. [Now Ready. 
University of Durham, Author of ‘‘ Orthodox,” ‘‘ Unorthodox,” i? tom enattiines Detenene 4 , "6, " ae 
‘* Heterodox,” and ‘* Mystic London.” In 1 vol., crown 8vo., ee non Fg Sap Afag ey 


A “The fascination of ‘Tiny Travels’ is one that it is given to few writers to 
7s. 6d. [Ready this day. create by works of so unpretending a character.” —Morning Advertiser, 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW NOVELS AT EVERY LIBRARY IN THE UNITED KINGDOM, 


RESTLESS HUMAN HEARTS. By|GUNILDA; or, Sketches of Life in a 
ae JEFFERIES, Author of “ The Scarlet Shawl” &c. Country Town. By Mistress FANNY MARTIN. In1 vol. 


TWO BY TRICKS. PHILIP MANINGTON: a Novel; and 
YATES, Author of “Black bats Chat eee EISLEBEN. By H. SCHUTZ-WILSON. Author of 


“A Waiting Race,” “ The Yellow Flag,” &c. In 2 vols, See ao: The Voyage of the Lady,” &. 


WINNING the BATTLE. By GABRIEL |£N LOVE AND IN HATE: a New Nowd. 
TROTBURN. In 8 vols. 


SCATTERED SOULS: a New Novel.’ Tn |e ee ee ee 


2 vols. FAIRER THAN A FAIRY. By JAMES 


r GRANT, “Under the Red Dragon,” “The 
NELLY HAMILTON. By SHELSLEY| Qeeowe ee Bw Now Ready, 
BEAUCHAMP, Author of “ Grantley Grange,” &c. In 8 vols. 


LINLEY ROCHFORD. By JUSTIN 
STRONG AS DEATH, By Mrs. CHAS. M’CARTHY, Author of “ My Enemy’s Daughter,” “A Pait 


¢ Saxon,” &c. In 8 vols. Now Ready. 
MONTAGUE CLABES. in'8 vols. ** Mr. M'Carthy' niin smn of humour makes his ws of writing 


7 ) aa, os r refreshing to r '—Pall Mall Gazette. 
— 0. pA ceed ae ALDING. | By BROWN AS A BERRY: «a New Novel. By 


GEORGE DOUGLAS. In 8 vols. [Now Ready. 
New Novel by the Author of ‘‘ Lost in London.” “A book of real merit......We part from the author with gratitude 


WHO WILL SAVE HER? By WATTS | 4%<i6cwn asa Berry?is a most enjoyable novel, which deserves, and wil 
PHILLIPS, Author of ‘Lost in London,” “The Hooded | doubtless have, more than an ephemeral fame.”—Scotsman. 


k Seay “ 3 “ ; * ‘ 
Deed Heart, den In Seols” MPD Chavigny,” “The | 4 RICH MAN’S SECRET : a’ Romance 


aie ate By the Author of “A Blot on his Escutcheon,” &. In? vols 
JESSIE ERIM: a New Novel. By B. Li) prom THE PLOUGH.TO-THE PULPI 
’ sé -o’-Grass,” ‘* Golden Grain,”’ ty 
‘Bread-and-Cheese and Kisses,” “Grif,” ‘‘London’s Heart,” vid CAMBRIDGE. By LUKE bed aces CHURCH. 
“Joshua Marvel,” &. In 8 vols. 8 vols. [Now Ready 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 8, CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. _ 
London; Printed and Published by Swurt 4 Co., Newton-street, High Holborn, W.C.; Agents for the City; Apans & Faancis, 69, Flept-stceet, BC 
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